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Metro Toronto under review 


The Royal Commission on 
Metropolitan Toronto was established 
on September 10, 1974 by the Govern- 
ment of Ontario, at the request of 
Metro Council, to review, evaluate and 
make recommendations regarding the 
organization and financing of local gov- 
ernment in Metropolitan Toronto. The 
Honourable John P. Robarts, the 
former Premier of Ontario, was ap- 
pointed Commissioner. As part of its 
terms of reference, the Commission was 
charged with encouraging public parti- 
cipation in its deliberations and 
keeping the public informed about its 
work. 

This paper briefly describes the 
background leading up to the creation 
of the Commission, the Commission's 
task, its terms of reference and ap- 
proach, It identifies some of the 
questions and concerns that were 
raised during the spring session of the 
public hearings and describes some 
alternative governmental arrangements 
which have been proposed. This paper 
also outlines plans for the remainder of 
the Commission’s public hearings. 


The Commission will welcome 
questions, comments or suggestions 
from the public throughout the course 
of its inquiry. If on reviewing this 
Paper, you feel there is any aspect of 
the organization of local government 
in Metropolitan Toronto which is not 
being given sufficient consideration, 
kindly contact the Commission. You 
may send in a letter or a written brief, 
arrange to have a public hearing with 
the Commissioner or set up an informal 
meeting with the Commission staff. 
Please do not hesitate to make your 
views known, 


Honourable John P. Robarts, C.C.,, QC., 
Commissioner 


Background 


Prior to 1953, the area now known 
as Metropolitan Toronto was made up 
of 13 municipalities. A few, such as 
the City of Toronto, and the Townships 
of York and East York were relatively 
urbanized and had most of their major 
services in place. However, the outer 
municipalities such as Etobicoke, Scar 
borough and North York were pre- 
dominantly rural and were caught 
unprepared for the rapid influx of 
people to the suburbs after World War 
II. With little industry, almost all of 
their own revenues came from taxes on 


residential property. As a result, they 
were unable to finance the provision 
of essential services such as sewage 
disposal, water supply, and education 
for their rapidly expanding popula- 
tions. The competition among these 
municipalities to attract industry as a 
means of increasing revenue did little 
to engender a spirit of co-operation 
among them. 

Because the problems could not 
be solved at the local level, the matter 
was taken up by the provincial govern- 
ment. The Ontario Municipal Board 
held public hearings to consider 
different proposals for dealing with the 
situation and, in 1953, recommended 
the creation of a two-tiered system of 
local government for the area now 
known as Metro. As a result, in 1954, 
the Municipality of Metropolitan: 
Toronto came into being, despite oppo- 
ion from all of the municipalities 
concerned except the City of Toronto. 
This new federation meant that the 
total wealth of all 13 municipalities 
and particularly that of the City of 
Toronto could be used as backing for 
loans to finance needed capital works 
throughout the metropolitan area 

This new system of local govem- 
ment was composed of a council at 
the Metropolitan level made up of 24 
representatives, 12 from the Gity and 
one from each of the councils of the 
other 12 area municipalities 

This federated system was not an 
hierarchical one. Instead there was a 
fairly clear division of powers between 
the two levels, and area municipalities 
carried out many of their programs 
independently of Metro. They could 
also negotiate directly with the senior 
levels of government in certain areas. 

Services such as policing, fire 
protection and local planning remained 
at the local level, the provision of such 
services as the water supply were 
shared with Metro, and major activities 
of area-wide importance such as prop- 


erty assessment, administration of the 
courts, and public transit were under 
Metro's jurisdiction. In addition, Metro 
did all borrowing on behalf of the area 
municipalities. It did not, however, 
approve their capital budgets. 

With the creation of Metro, the 
Metropolitan Toronto Planning Board 
was established to prepare an official 
plan for Metropolitan Toronto and the 
surrounding region, a total area of 715 
square miles. At the same time, the 
Metropolitan Toronto Board of Edu- 
cation and the Metropolitan Separate 
School Board were established to co- 
ordinate activities and equalize educa- 
tional opportunities in Metro. The City 
of Toronto's transportation commission 
was expanded to serve all of Metro- 
politan Toronto and was renamed the 
Toronto Transit Commission (T.T.C.)- 

In 1957, further changes were 
made. The Metropolitan Toronto and 
Region Conservation Authority was 
established to conserve and develop 
for recreation the streams, rivers and 
river valleys in Metro. The 13 local 
police forces were united under the 
Metropolitan Board of Commissioners 
of Police. The responsibility for licens- 
ing businesses was transferred from 
the area municipalities to the Metro 
level with the creation of the Metro- 
politan Licensing Commission 


For the first decade of its exist- 
ence, the Metro system worked well, 
Numerous capital works were under- 
taken, Sewage systems were installed, 
the water supply improved, new roads 
and transit lines were built, and schools 
Were constructed at a remarkable pace. 

However, this new system was not 
without its problems.The priorities and 
needs of the City and inner municipali- 
ties differed substantially from those of 
the suburbs. There were still financial 
disparities, particulurly in education, 
andithere was increasing dissatisfaction 
with the system of representation on 
Metro Council since the population of 
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the suburbs had grown rapidly while 
the Gity’s population had increased 
very little 


The Goldenberg 
Commission 


As a result, in 1963, the Ontario 
Government appointed H. Carl 
Goldenberg to head the first Royal 
Commission on Metropolitan Toronto 
established to review the Metro system. 

The province accepted some but 
not all of Goldenberg’s recommenda- 
tions. The number of municipalities 
was reduced to the six we have today 
Metro Council was increased from 24 
to 32 members plus the Chairman 
While the Gity kept its 12 representa- 
tives, borough representation was in- 
creased from 12 to 20. The following 
responsibilities were also transferred 
to Metro: garbage disposal (but not 
collection), social services such as the 
provision of general welfare 
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and day care centres, the supervision 
of an area wide ambulance service and 
the administration of the Canadian 
National Exhibition. The Metropolitan 
Toronto Library Board was created 
to co-ordinate area library services and 
provide reference libraries 

In education, a Metro-wide mill 
rate was established to reduce dis- 
parities in educational financing. The 
number of school boards was reduced 
from 11 to 6 to correspond with the 
new municipal boundaries and the 
representation of the suburbs was 
increased on the Metro Board of 
Education. 

More recently, other changes 
have occurred. For example, the 
responsibility for the administration of 
the courts, air pollution control and 
the assessment of property has been 
taken over by the province. The Metro 
Planning Board has been replaced by 
a Metro Planning Department which is 
directly responsible to Metro Council. 
New regional governments have been 
created around Metro where much of 
the growth is occurring and these 
new goyernments have been assigned 
the task of developing official plans for 
their respective regions. In addition, 
Metro Council has been expanded to: 
give greater representation to the 
Boroughs of North York, Etobicoke 
and Scarborough. At present, repre- 
sentation on Metro Council is as 
follows: The City of Toronto 12, North 
York 9, Scarborough 6, Etobicoke 5, 
York 3, East York 2, in addition to the 
Chairman. 


Why this 
Commission? 


In 1966, when the province 
amended The Municipality of Metro- 
politan Toronto Act in response to the 
Goldenberg Report, a further review 
of the Metro system was promised 
when deemed necessary. In 1974, 
Metro Chairman Paul Godfrey sug- 
gested that a review of the Metro 
system be undertaken and a resolution 
to this effect was passed by Metro 
Council. It has been acknowledged by 
many that one of the main reasons 
for the success of the Metro system 
has been the willingness to review 
and alter it to meet new and different 
circumstances. 


Changing role 
of local 
government 


The amount and pace of change 
in nearly every aspect of our society 
over the last decade has had enormous 
implications for Metropolitan Toronto 
and its government. As Tom Plunkett, 
Chairman of the Institute of Local 
Government at Queen's University 
pointed out at a conference on Metro 
Toronto last spring, the role of local 
government has generally evolved from 
one of trusteeship to a political one. 
Originally local government in Ontario 
was designed to provide a limited 
number of physical services and coun- 
cillors were seen as trustees of the 
public interest in the provision of these 
services. 

In fact, early Toronto looked 
south of the border, saw some of the 
problems developing in American cities 
and, as a result, made every attempt 
to keep its local government non- 
political, Many functions were as- 
signed to special purpose bodies which 
were independent of council and 
therefore were seen as less corruptible. 

Local government at that time 
was generally not as issue - or policy- 
oriented as it is today. Now that most 
of the physical services are in place 
in Metropolitan Toronto, conflicting 
and competing demands on local goy- 
ernment in Metro have required it to 
become more political in nature. 
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The rapid increase in population 
in Metro and the size of the urban 
concentration here haye resulted in 
demands for many social and human 
services. Conflicts have arisen in the 
community with respect to the kinds 
of services which ought to be provided 
and for what sectors in the community 
For example, local councillors were 
once elected only by property owners 
and largely served them. Today, a sub- 
stantial number of Metro's residents 
are tenants and provided they are 
citizens, they now haye the right to 
vote. Nonetheless some people have 
questioned the extent to which the 
present system of local government 
serves their interests. 

The impact and long-term conse- 
quences of local decision-making are 
being examined increasingly. Now that 
local government is becoming more 
involved in making political decisions 
which affect local neighbourhoods, 
such as which community groups 
should receive funds, who receives day 
care services, whether or not a stadium 
should be built, and where major 
developments are to be located, the 
public has begun to demand a greater 
voice in local decision making. Many 
now claim that too much power has 
been vested in special purpose bodies 
which are not sufficiently accountable 
to the electorate. Others contend that 
people have lost control over their 
lives since they have only a limited 
say in what happens in their own 
neighbourhoods. Even the role of the 
councillor has been debated at length. 
Some claim councillors should act as 
delegates simply conveying the collec 
tive views of their constituents. Others 
feel representatives are elected to pro- 
vide leadership and ought to be 
allowed to make independent judg- 
ments. Still other citizens are con- 
cemed about the power exercised by 
the Metro Chairman, the mayors and 
the civie bureaucracy. 


Urban growth 


Another concern of the Commis- 
sion is what should be done or can 
be done about urban growth? There 
is little evidence that urban growth can 
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be stopped entirely. Even programs 
designed to achieve this end in totali- 
tarian countries have met with limited 
success. Nonetheless, because of the 
tremendous growth in Metro over the 
last twenty years, there are questions 
related to the management of growth, 
the distribution of growth in the 
region and the slowing of the rate of 
growth to be considered by the 
Commission. 

In the past, accommodating 
growth involved developing vacant 
land. Today, Metro has very little 
vacant land left and most of it will 
be used up by 1980. Further growth 
within Metro will have to be accom- 
modated by either redevelopment at 
higher densities or doubling up within 
existing accommodation. Most of us 
are aware of the bitter controversies 
that haye surrounded redevelopment 
in recent years. Doubling up has no 
more enthusiasts. 

Some people feel that further 
growth in this area can be accom- 
modated in the three surrounding 
regions of Peel, York and Durham. 
While this is already occurring to 
some extent, we know that major new 
developments immediately outside the 
boundaries of Metro will result in 
more people seeking employment and 
services in Metro unless these regions 
develop greatly increased job oppor- 
tunities. At present, there is no indi- 
cation that the surrounding munici- 
palities are becoming self-sufficient. 

Metro has no voice in deciding 
where development should be con- 
centrated in the surrounding area 
despite the fact that it may be seriously 
affected by decisions on this question. 


Inter-regional 
co-ordination 


Growth in the area around Metro 
has been accompanied by the creation 
of regional governments, new proyin- 
cial planning initiatives and special 
purpose bodies such as the Toronto 
Area Transit Operating Authority. 
How these relate to the over-all system 
of local government in and near Metro 
must be examined. 


Financing local 
government 
in Metro 


The greatly expanded role for 
local government in Metropolitan 
Toronto has been accompanied by 
spiralling costs. The civil service at 
both the Metropolitan and area muni- 
cipality levels has expanded at an 
unprecedented rate in response to 
increased demands for all kinds of 
services. In contrast to the past, public 
servants have formed strong associa- 
tions and unions and now receive 
remuneration competitive with the 
private sector. 

There is concern that the present 
system for financing local government 
in Ontario will not generate sufficient 
revenues to sustain the present level 
of municipal services in Metro in the 
future. 


Other concerns 


Other specific issues which the 
Commission will haye to consider in- 
clude the process of selecting Metro 
Council and the Metro Chairman, the 
system of representation, the division 
of responsibilities among the different 
bodies and levels of government and 
the need for increased co-ordination of 
their activities. 


Terms of 
reference 


To give this new Commission the 
latitude and flexibility required to 
conduct a major review of local goy- 
ernment in Metro, terms of reference 
were devised by Metro and the 
province which are both comprehen- 
sive and open-ended. 

The Commissioner is instructed to 
examine, evaluate and make recom- 
mendations on the organization, fi- 
nancing and operations of local gov- 
ernment in the Metropolitan Toronto 
area including all muni ities and 
all local and Metro boards and com- 
missions. Consideration of a single 
tier or amalgamated form of govern- 
ment is specifically included. Recom- 
mendations are to be based on both 
present and anticipated future social 
and economic conditions and growth 
patterns. In this connection, the Com- 
mission will Jook at municipal bound- 
aries, the division of responsibilities 
among various government bodies and 
the selection and roles of those who 
govern Metro. It will examine the 
system of representation in Metro, the 
relationship between the electors and 
elected, the system of administration 
and the financial well-being of Metro 

Finally the terms of reference 
include a clause which empowers the 
Commissioner to examine any matter 
which he deems relevant to local 
government in this area 


The 
Commission's 
approach 


While the task of the Commission 
is to review the structure, organization 
and financing of local government, 
this task cannot be carried out without 
making some assumptions about what 
Metro's local government should be 
doing. This is one area of the Com- 
mission's work where the public can 
make a major contribution. The Com- 
mission's recommendations must be 
based on a knowledge of the kind of 
community we want, what we expect 
from our local government and how 
much we are willing to pay for it. 
It is then possible to evaluate our 
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present system of local government 
and determine where its strengths and 
weaknesses lie. 
As a starting point, the Commis- 
sion had a series of background reports 
prepared which describe the existing 
system of local government in Metro- 
politan Toronto. 
These reports are available free 
of charge to the public to assist in 
preparing submissions to the Com- 
mission. In addition, they are available 
in every public library in Metropolitan 
Toronto for those who wish to acquaint 
themselves more thoroughly with our 
present Metro system. 
This series consists of the follow- 
ing reports: 
© The Organization of Local Govern- 
ment in Metropolitan Toronto 

© A Financial Profile of Metropolitan 
Toronto and its Constituent Munici- 
palities, 1967-1973. 


¢ The Planning Process in Metro- 
politan Toronto 

© The Electoral System for Metro- 
politan Toronto 

© Demographic Trends in Metro- 


politan Toronto 

© The Provision and Conservation of 
Housing in Metropolitan Toronto 

ansportation Organization in 
Metropolitan Toronto 

© Physical Services, Environmental 
Protection and Energy Supply in 
Metropolitan Toronto 


e Public Safety Services in Metro- 
politan Toronto 

© Social Policy in Metropolitan 
Toronto 


Public Hearings 


‘As these reports were published, 
the Commission began its first series 
of public hearings 

From May 22 to July 17, 1975 
the Commission heard briefs from the 
following individuals and groups: 


1. Martin Amber 
2. Annex Ratepayers Association 
3. Association of Women Electors 
4. John Atkin 
5. Campbell Atkinson 
6. George Bechtel 
7. Jack Bedder 
8. Hans Blumenfeld 
9. Bureau of Municipal Research 
10, Malcolm Caimduft 
11. Confederation of Resident and 
Ratepayer Associations 
12, Communist Party of Canada, 
Metro Toronto Committee 
13. Downtown Action 
14. East York Firefighters Association 
15. Etobicoke Board of Education 
16. Etobicoke Federation of 


17. Etobicoke Firefighters Association 

18. Marshall Foss, Thorncrest 
Development Ltd. 

19. Edmund Fowler 

20. Frederick Gardiner, Q.C. 

21. Dennis Hefferon 

22. Val Hill 

23. Hospital Council of Metropolitan 
Toronto 

24. Industrial Cartage Association of 
Metropolitan Toronto 

25. Alderman Ray Ireland, East York 

26. Albert Kain 

27. Alderman Donald Kitchen, 
Pickering 

28. Labour Council of Metropolitan 
Toronto 

29. Leaside Property Owners 
Association 

30. Peter Loebel 

31. Dr. George Luste 

32. Norma Mackenzie 

33. John Martyniuk 

34. Metropolitan Toronto Airport 
Review Committee 

35. Metropolitan Toronto 
Co-ordinating Committee, 
New Democratic Party 

36. Metropolitan Toronto and Region 
Conservation Authority 

37. Metropolitan Toronto Hospital 
Planning Council 

38. Clark Muirhead 

39. National Survival Institute 

40, North Jarvis Community 
Association 

41. North York Firefighters 
Association 

42. Old Millside Residents Association 

43. Ontario Association of Architects, 
Toronto Chapter 

44. Eli Ophek 

45. Frank Oxley 


46, Parkdale Tenants Association 

47, Dennis Prinold 

48, William Roberts 

49. Ian Rogers, Q.C. 

50. Tan Roxan 

51. Ryerson Polytechnical Institute's 
Politics Class 015 

52. Ryerson Polytechnical Institute's 
Politics Class 016 

53, Alderman Leslie Saunders, 
East York 

54. Scarborough Board of Education 

55. Scarborough Firefighters 
Association 

56. School of Economic Science 

57, Robert Spencer 

58. Technical Economists Ltd. 

59. Thorncliffe Park Community 


Organization 

60. Toronto Island Residents 
Association 

61. Toronto Non-Profit Housing 
Federation 


62. Peggy Witt 
63. York Professional Firefighters 
64. Zero Population Growth 


In addition, written briefs were 

submitted by the following 

1. Bathurst Heights Secondary 
School, Grade 12 Class: 

2. Hollis Beckett, Q.C 

3. Ronald Bentley 

4. Eric Bow 

5. William Code 

6. Collegiate Community Ratepayers 

Association 

Convention and Tourist Bureau of 

Metropolitan Toronto 

8. Wesley Corner 

9. Neil Graig 

10. Ted Culp 

11. East York Public Library Board 

12. Etobicoke Teachers Federation 


13. Etobicoke Hydro Electric 
Commission 

14. Clare Farrow 

15. Henry Fliess 

16. Norman Gaudet 

17. Frederick Gerson 

18. John Gillespie 

19, David Greenspan 

20. Robert Hamilton 

21. Glenn Julian 

22. James Mills 

23. Hubert Morris 

24. Kenneth Mucha 

Oak-Vaughan Ratepayers 

Association 

26. Edmund Peachey, Bloor Lea 
Investments 

27. Nigel Richardson 

28. Kenneth Robinson, M.P. 
(Toronto Lakeshore) 

29. Elwyn Rogers 

30. William Sutton 

31. Toronto Area Archivists Group 

32, Toronto Area Industrial 
Development Board 

33, West Kingsway Ratepayers 
Association 

34. Barry Zimmerman, M.D: 


These briefs and the transcripts of 
the hearings may be examined at the 
Municipal Reference Library (at City 
Hall) or in the Commission's offices. 

Further briefs are being heard at 
a second series of hearings between 
October 8 and December 19, 1975 in 
the theatre of the Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education, 252 Bloor St. 
West. For details as to scheduling, 
telephone or write: The Royal Com- 
mission on Metropolitan Toronto, 145 
Queen St. West, Suite 309, Toronto 
M5H 2N9; Telephone 965-33 


Ratepayers and Residents 
Associations 


The Honourable John Robarts (right) with Commission Counsel, Richard Rohmer al the public hearings Paul Smith 


The Organization of Local Government 


in Metro 


In Canada, municipalities have no 
constitutional base and, as a result, 
derive their powers from provincial 
statutes. In addition, as Canada has 
become more urbanized, the federal 
government has become increasingly 
inyolved in urban affairs. Therefore, to 
understand the system of local govern- 
ment in Metropolitan Toronto, it is 
important to be aware of its relation- 
ships with the senior levels of govern- 
ment, 


Role of the 
Federal Government 


While the federal government is 
becoming increasingly involved in 
urban affairs, it has very little juris- 
diction in local government. Its in- 
fluence is primarily through special 
programs delivered at the local level. 

To date, one of its most signifi- 
cant influences has been in housing. 


Through the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, it offers a mort- 
gage insurance program to maintain a 
high level of financing (investment) 
for new houses. It also makes loans to: 
the province, and to co-operatives and 
non-profit corporations for the provi- 
sion of housing; and, to some degree, 
it influences the kind of housing which 
is provided by allocating more funds 
to certain types of housing projects 

In recent years, the role of the 
federal government in urban. affairs 
has attracted considerable attention in 
the Metro area because of its housing 
assistance programs, especially in the 
central area, its transport decisions 
relating to the proposed Pickering 
airport andthe proposed Metro Gentre 
development. The federal government 
also has a major inyolyement in the 
development of the waterfront, and it 
owns the land now being used as the 
Downsview airport, which is being 


considered for future development. 

In its brief to the Commission 
the Confederation of Resident and 
Ratepayer Associations was particu- 
larly critical of the “in again-out 
again” nature of federal involvement 
in urban matters. It referred to the 
many projects initiated by the federal 
government, without consulting local 
government, under such programs as 
the Local Initiatives Program (L.LP.), 
and Opportunities for Youth (O.F.Y) 
It claims that once many of these pro- 
jects are underway, federal support 
is withdrawn, leaving the municipality 
with the unpleasant task of refusing to 
fund an established project or carrying 
the burden of its costs regardless of 
how it fits into local priorities. 


Role of the Province 


To quote from a report, The 
Organization of Local Government in 


Metropolitan Toronto prepared for the 
Commission by Smith, Auld and 
Associates Ltd.: 


“The role of the Province of Ontario 
in local government in Metropolitan 
Toronto is profound. Its control and 
influence is exercised both directly 
and through its own special purpose 
bodies in three major ways: by 
statute, by approval of local deci- 
sions and through funding.” 


The major statutes applicable to 
Metropolitan Toronto are The Muni- 
cipal Act and The Municipality of 


Metropolitan Toronto Act. These 
statutes set out areas where it is 
mandatory that local governments 


provide services such as transportation 
and areas where they may choose to 
provide services such as environmental 
programs like the recycling of news- 
papers and the control of outdoor 
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signs. Both of these statutes are admin- 
istered by the Ministry of Treasury, 
Economics and Intergovernmental 
Affairs. The Smith -Auld report also 
indicates the extent of involvement of 
other provincial bodies in local affairs: 


“Other provincial departments and 
special purpose bodies which exer- 
cise supervisory jurisdiction in 
municipal matters include, but are 
not limited to, the Ministry of 
Health, the Ministry of Community 
and Social Services, the Ministry of 
Education, the Ministry of Culture 
and Recreation, the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions, the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment, the Ontario Police Commis- 
sion, and Ontario Hydro. Thus for 
example, the Public Health Act 
administered by the Ministry of 
Health requires that a local board 
of health be established in each of 
the six area municipalities within the 
metropolitan area.” 


The report goes on to say that: 


“Many decisions taken at the area 
municipality and metropolitan muni- 
cipal level also require the specific 


approval of the province — in 
particular, but not only, by the 
Ontario Municipal Board. This 


Board is a quasi-judicial and admin- 
istrative body which is empowered 
to settle disputes between munici- 
palities, between municipalties and 
their citizens and to approve muni- 
cipal decisions involving both cap- 
ital expenditure and most land-use 
planning. 

Local government in the metropoli- 
tan area, which funds itself by means 
of property taxes and other revenues 
such as license fees, is not financially 
self-sufficient and is heavily depend- 
ent upon transfer payments from the 
province in order to fund its activi- 
ties, These payments are made in 
various ways by many provincial 
departments including through the 
use of conditional grants (i.e. monies 
earmarked for a particular purpose). 
A relatively small proportion of the 
area municipality and Metropolitan 
municipality budgets is therefore 
allocated totally at the discretion of 
the Metropolitan, City, or borough 
councils.” 


However, it would be simplistic 
to assume that local government 
simply administers provincial policies. 
Indeed, there is a strong tradition of 
local self-government in Ontario, with 
municipal involvement in fields such 
as health care, education, and trans- 
portation going back to before Con- 
federation. 


Local Government 
responsibilities 


Local governments are corpora- 
tions and, as such, they are legal 
entities with specific powers and 
responsibilities. Most of the services 
they provide involve frequent and 
direct contact with the public. For 
example, the provision of such services 
as water, electricity, sewerage, educa- 
tion, most transportation, local recrea- 
tion, fire fighting and policing are all 
municipal responsibilities. Municipal- 
ities are also responsible for transporta- 
tion and land-use planning, welfare 
administration and the provision of 
some assisted housing. 


How 
Local Governments 
are organized 


Mayor 


In urban areas, Ontario's local 
governments are headed by a mayor 
who is elected at large. The mayor 
must attend council meetings, is 
expected to preserve order at these 
meetings and, if necessary, can call 


special meetings of council. Where 
executive committees or boards of con- 
trollexist, the mayor is their head. The 
mayor also sits ex-officio on all council 
committees. While the mayor is the 
head of the council, the position carries 
with it few legislated powers. None- 
theless by virtue of the position, the 
major can and does influence council 
The mayor has numerous opportunities 
to interact with the community and 
with other government leaders. As the 
size and complexity of local govern- 
ments have increased, there has been a 
growing tendency for councillors to 
rely on the mayor's office for policy 
initiatives and direction in contro- 
versial issues. Finally, the mayor has 
the power that comes with a munici- 
pality-wide mandate from the electors 


Municipal Council 


Municipalities are divided up into 
a number of geographical units of com- 
parable population called wards. The 
residents of each ward elect one or two 
representatives to the municipal coun- 
cil. These representatives along with 
elected controllers, if any, and the 
mayor, constitute the total council. 
Councils have both legislative and 
administrative functions. Given the 
statutory limitations in which they may 
operate, councils develop policies and 
adopt bylaws based on these policies. 
In addition, councils often adopt reso- 
lutions on matters outside of their 
jurisdiction as a means of influencing 
decisions to be taken by other bodies. 
Either as a whole, through a board of 
control or through an executive com- 
mittee, councils administer their by- 
Jaws by instructions to public servants 
employed by the municipal corpora- 
tions. 


Board of Contro/ or 
Executive Committee 


The Boroughs of Etobicoke, North 
York, Scarborough and York all have 
boards of control which are important 
statutory bodies with considerable 
executive power. Members of boards 
of control, like the mayor, are elected 
at large in the muni ty. 


Boards of control prepare the 
annual estimates of expenditures for 
submission to council, call for tenders 
for materials and supplies, prepare 
specifications for, and award contracts; 
and have considerable decision- 
making authority in the selection, 
compensation and dismissal of senior 
civil servants. However, their decisions 
mity be oyer-ruled by a two-thirds vote 
of the full council. Like the mayors, 
controllers serve on Metro Council and 
on other municipal bodies, especially 
the standing and sub-committees of 
council, 


The City of Toronto has an execu- 
tive committee which carries out most 
of the functions of a board of control 
but is selected differently. It is made 
up of the mayor and four members 
chosen by city councillors from among 
the senior aldermen elected in each 
ward. Executive committee members 
also serve on Metro Council and on 
council committees at both levels. It 
is believed by many that an executive 
committee chosen by and from council 
is better than a board of control made 
up of controllers elected at large. For 
one thing it reduces the tendency for 
their members to compete with the 
mayor. It is also said to make the 
executive more accountable to the 
council. 

East York has a relatively small 
council which as a whole carries out 
the executive function. (See centre- 
spread) 


Council Committees 


The area municipalities in Metro 
all have standing committees of council 
which are normally chaired by an 
alderman rather than the mayor or a 
member of the board of control or 
executive committee. These commit- 
tees meet regularly and their primary 
function is to manage and direct, sub- 
ject to the approval of full council, the 
operation of departments providing 
direct service to the public, although 
in some municipalities they supervise 
internal administrative departments as 
well. Standing committees hear dele- 
gations from the public, providing an 
important opportunity for people to 
meet with their elected representatives 
in a formal and open setting, since 
delegations are not allowed to appear 
before council in some Metro munici- 
palities. These committees do not have 
statutory power and the committee 
structure is reorganized by council 
from time to time. The area municipal: 
ities have between three and six stand- 
ing committees with such titles as 
Parks and Recreation Committee, 
Transportation Committee, Building 
and Property Committee and Social 
Services Committee. 

In addition to these standing 
committees, council may establish 
shorter-term committees or task forces 
to carry out a specific task. These 
committees normally report directly to 
council and often have a significant 
influence on decision - making. An 
example of this type of committee is 
the Core Area Task Force in the City 
of Toronto. 


Administration 


The administration of local goy- 
ermment in Metro is carried out by 
civil servants organized into line 
departments which serve the public, 


such as Planning, Transportation, 
Development, and Parks and Recrea- 
tion. In addition there are the essential 
staff departments such as Finance, 
Personnel, Purchasing and the Legal 
departments. 

The administrative heads of the 
major departments are usually but not 
always called commissioners. None of 
the area municipalities has a chief 
administrative officer appointed within 
the civil service although such a posi- 
tion has recently been created at the 
Metro level. 

Staff departments usually report to 
the executive body be it a board of 
control, an executive committee or, 
as in East York, the full council. The 
department heads also report to an 
appropriate committee of council on 
operational or technical matters. 

A council is required by law to 
appoint auditors, a clerk, a treasurer 
and a medical officer of health. It can 
set up the remainder of its administra- 
tive structure as it wishes. However, 
in Metro, the structure of the different 
municipalities is very similar. 


Special Purpose Bodies 


Aside from those services pro- 
vided by the departments and councils 
of local governments in Metro, a good 
deal of decision making responsibility 
rests with special purpose bodies (see 
Figure II). Some of these bodies are 
elected directly, some are appointed 
by councils and some are made up of 
both private citizens and elected repre- 
sentatives, the latter being appointed 
by their respective councils or boards 
of education. While many of these 
bodies report to or are funded by 
Metro or a local municipality, a signi- 
ficant number enjoy a considerable 
amount of power and autonomy. 

‘The commonly held justifications 
for creating such bodies are that they 
are specialized and can provide a more 
efficient service, that they remoye some 
very sensitive areas from direct poli- 
tical influence, and that they provide 
more opportunities for direct citizen 
participation in local affairs. 

Many of us are aware of the 
stories of the abuse of power in cities 
where judges, licensing officials, police 
commissioners, tax assessors and the 
like are directly elected. There is no 
doubt that when Metro is compared 
with these cities, its special purpose 
bodies can be said to have worked well 
in terms of both efficiency and integ- 
rity. However, there are those who 
would like to see a reduction in the 
number of special purpose bodies and 
a number of others who think that such 
bodies should be under the control of 
council and therefore directly account- 
able to the electorate. 

The contention that special pur- 
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Figure II 


Special Purpose Bodies With Policy and Program Responsibilities 


School Boards 


Metropolitan Toronto 
City of Toronto 

East York 

Etobicoke 

North York 
Scarborough 

York 

Metropolitan Separate 


Metropolitan Toronto 


Toronto Transit Commission 

Metropolitan Toronto Library Board 

Metropolitan Toronto and Region 
Conservation Authority 


Metropolitan Toronto 


CNE Association 

Royal Agricultural Winter Fair Association 
Metro Toronto Housing Co. Ltd, 

Civic Garden Centre Board of Management 
Board of Management of the O'Keefe Centre 


Special Purpose Bodies With Narrow Program Responsibilities 


Children's Aid Society of Metropolitan 
Toronto 

Catholic Children's Aid of Metropolitan 
Toronto 

Metropolitan Toronto Licensing Commission 

Metropolitan Toronto Board of 
Commissioners of Police 


City of Toronto 


Toronto Hydro Electric Commission 
Toronto Harbour Commission 
Board of Health 

Public Library Board 

Planning Board 


—North Toronto Memorial Arena 

— University Settlement Recreation Centre 
— Good Neighbours Club 

— Premises No. 224 Cowan Avenue 

— Sir William Campbell House 

— Balmy Beach Park 


Toronto Area Industrial Development 
Board 

Convention and Tourist Bureau of 
Metropolitan Toronto 

Community Information Centre 

Metropolitan Toronto Zoological Society 


City of Toronto 


Parking Authority of Toronto 

City of Toronto Non-Profit Housing 
Corporation 

Committee of Adjustment 

Non-Residential Standards Appeal Board 

Board of Management 

— George Bell Arena 

—Ted Reeve Arena 


pose boards and commissions 
more efficient at administration and 
“removed from politics” was disputed 
in a brief to the Commission from Ian 


are 


McFee Rogers, Q.C. He 


“Councils can hire the same adminis- 
trators who are now employed by these 
boards without any reduction in effi- 
ciency if they assume a function now 
discharged by a board’. In addition, 
he claimed that “politics are not 
removed as every member of council 
knows when he is lobbied by encum- 
bents and aspirants to boards, and this 
continues to be a factor when the coun- 
cillor calls an appointee whom he has 
voted for to return the ‘favour’ at 
election time”. 


Mr. Rogers recommended the 
abolition of the following bodies and 
the transfer of their powers to Metro 
or the area municipalities: 


© Metropolitan Board of Commission- 
ers of Police 

Metropolitan Licensing Commission 
Public Library Board 

Local Boards of Health 

Local Public Utility Commissions 
Local Planning Boards: 


wrote: 


Edmund Fowler also supported 
this position in his brief to the Com- 
mission. He wrote: 


“Surely every academic that has 
appeared before every Royal Com- 
mission on local government has 
complained of the multiplicity of 
independent commissions and 
authorities which cling like huge 
barnacles to the ship of municipal 
government. (Perhaps the message 
will finally get through!) At the 
provincial level we haye no qualms 
about centralizing the Cabinet con- 
trol over police, education, trans- 
portation, and other huge vital ser- 
vices of modern government. But 
somehow at the local level, such 
services will suffer from venal poli- 


—Second Mile Club 

— Forest Hill Memorial Arena 

— McCormick Playground Arena 

—William H. Bolton Arena 

— Bloor West Village Business 
Improvement Area 

— St. Lawrence Centre for the Arts 

— Junction Business Improvement Area 

— Carlton Village 

—Ronscevalles Business Improvement 
Area 

— Howard Park Tennis Club 

— Premises No. 97 Main Street 

—Moss Park Arena 

Board of Management of Community 

Centres 
Toronto Humane Society 


tical interference. Most of Metro's 
gigantic budget is siphoned off to 
immense sub-bureaucracies like edu- 
cation (which even has its own 
elected representatives), or to the 
police, or to the tremendous transit 
system. The sheer momentum of 
tradition precludes immediate tam- 
pering with the education system, 
unfortunately, but the Commission 
is urged to recommend that every 
other service at the Metro level 
should be a regular part of Metro 
Council's committee structure and 
of Metro’s bureaucracy.” 


Other presentations identified 
problems with particular special pur- 
pose bodies. For example, committees 
of adjustment who are responsible for 
minor changes in subdivision plans 
and variances from zoning bylaws were 
identified as agencies whose decisions 
are not subject to any control by 
council. This complicates the fact that 
councils are responsible for decisions 
taken in accordance with municipal 
plans but committees of adjustment 
are not. 

One area where opinion regarding 
special purpose bodies is much more 
evenly divided is planning. A number 
of citizen groups favour the retention 
of planning boards at the area muni- 
cipality level, while others feel that 
planning should be administered by a 
department of local government. How- 
ever, the greater concern appears to be 
that local municipalities retain control 
over planning within their boundaries. 


Special purpose,  intergoyern- 
mental co-ordinating bodies not in- 
volved in the provision of services 
generally have not been criticized in 
the briefs presented to the Commission 
to date. In fact a number of briefs 
including those from the Metro To- 
ronto Co-ordinating Committee of the 
New Democratic Party, the Association 
of Women Electors, the Confederation 
of Resident and Ratepayer Associa- 


East York 


Hydro Commission 
Board of Health 
Library Board 
Planning Board 


Etobicoke 


Hydro Commission 
Board of Health 
Library Board 
Planning Board 


North York 


Hydro Commission 
Board of Health 


East York 


Committee of Adjustment 

Property Standards Committee 

Court of Revision 

Cedarvale Park Board 

Leaside Memorial Community Gardens 
Board 

East York Foundation 

East York Curling Rinks Board 

Historical and Arts Board 


Etobicoke 


Committee of Adjustment 
Property Standards Committee 
Community Centres Board 
Cemetery Board 


North York 


Committee of Adjustment 
Court of Revision 
Property Standards Committee 


tions, the Toronto Chapter of the 
Ontario Association of Architects and 
the Annex Ratepayers called for the 
creation of intergovernmental bodies 
to co-ordinate planning and/or service 
delivery on an inter-regional level. 
Many of these groups stressed the fact 
that the role played by the senior levels 
of government in local affairs should 
be made much more overt and should 
be better understood by the public. 
In fact, one citizen suggested abolish- 
ing local government since in his opin- 
ion it was controlled by the senior 
levels of government anyway. 

The concern of the public about 
special purpose bodies does not appear 
to center around the question of integ- 
rity but rather around their lack of 
accountability to the electorate. Critics 
of special purpose bodies claim they 
detract from the responsibility of 
elected councils and at times provide a 
convenient means of allowing councils 
to shirk their responsibilities. They 
claim too that such bodies impair the 
co-ordination of local activities and 
priorities and make it difficult to plan 
on a municipal or Metro-wide basis. 

Another argument which surfaced 
in some of the briefs is the fact that the 
greatest increases in costs at the local 
leyel tend to be in those areas admin- 
istered by special purpose bodies such 
as policing, education and public 
transit, yet municipal councils have 
very little control over their policies or 
budgets. However, none of the briefs 
submitted cited examples of over- 
spending or the mismanagement of 
funds on the part of these bodies. 

In a 1968 publication, The 101 
Governments of Metropolitan Toronto, 
the Bureau of Municipal Research 
summed up these arguments with re- 
gard to special purpose bodies, when 
it referred to the “present situation in 
which little islands of autonomy, insu- 
lated from the electorate and its elected 
representatives detract from municipal 
democracy”. 
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Scarborough 

Public Utilities Commission 
Board of Health 
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Board of Health 
Library Board 
Planning Board 


Memorial Community Hall Board of 
Management 

North York Recreational Committee 

Community Centres Board of Management 


Scarborough 


Community Centres Board of Management 
Committee of Adjustment 

Court of Revision 

Property Standards Committee 


York 


Borough of York Housing Co. Ltd. 

McEachren Community Centre Board of 
Management 

Community Centres Board of Management 

Parking Authority, 

Committee of Adjustment 

Court of Revision 

Community Medical Health Centre Board 

of Management 


Metro 


The organization of the Metro 
tier virtually parallels that of the area 
municipalities except that members of 
Metro Council are indirectly elected 
by virtue of their position at the area 
municipality level. Like the City, Metro 
has an executive committee. However 
its membership is designated in legisla- 
tion to ensure that each area munici- 
pality is adequately represented. Metro 
has no mayor but rather a Metropolitan 
Chairman who is selected by but is not 
necessarily a member of Metro Council. 
(See centre-spread) 


Metro’s 
structure 
Some of the choices 


Amalgamation 
...-Yes? 


A number of individuals and 
groups submitted briefs to the Com- 
mission recommending the amalgama- 
tion of all local grovernmments in Metro- 
politan Toronto. Included in this group 
were Hollis Beckett, Q.C., Neil Graig, 
Ted Culp; former Metro Chairman 
Frederick Gardiner, Q.C., Norman 
Gaudet, the Labour Council of Metro- 
politan Toronto, Hubert Morris and 
Ryerson Polytechnical Institute’s Poli- 
tics Class 015. In addition, both major 
daily newspapers in Toronto have 
supported amalgamation editorially. 

For the most part, amalgamation 
is suggested as a means of providing 
more efficient, less costly local govern- 
ment. Those fayoring amalgamation 
claim that it would lead to the greater 
equalization of services throughout 
Metro. In addition, some see it as a 
possible solution to the split that has 
developed on Metro Council betveen 
the inner and outer municipalities, Mr. 


UPDATE 


Gardiner, for example, suggested that 
an amalgamated Metro be divided up 
into 24 strip wards stretching from 
Metro’s northern boundary to the lake. 
Such wards, he claimed, would contain 
residents of all socio-economic and 
interest groups thereby making it more 
difficult for special interest groups to 
dominate local government —a situa- 
tion which he feels exists now and one 
which he deplores. The opposite view 
was expressed in a report on Metro's 
electoral system prepared for the Com- 
mission by Tom Plunkett who says that 
voting districts should keep communi- 
ties of interest intact. 


Amalgamation . 


East York's Leaside Property 
Owners and Collegiate Community 
Ratepayers submitted briefs requesting 
the retention of small local govern- 
ments such as that of East York, which 
are closer to the people and allow for 
more direct participation of citizens 
in local government. This viewpoint 
was also expressed in briefs from the 
Old Millside Residents Association in 
the Borough of York and from William 
Roberts who claims that the quality of 
life in the Swansea area has deterio- 
rated since its amalgamation with the 
City of Toronto in 1967. 

Some groups, such as the Metro 


A number of those opposed to 
amalgamation who have submitted 
briefs to the Commission, such as Henry 
Fleiss, feel that Metro’s six municipal- 
ities are too large for ideal interaction 
between the people and government 
However, proponents of amalgamation 
pointed out that amalgamation need 
not create a municipality which is too 
big for participation. Ted Culp, for 
example, suggests that this problem 
can be overcome by the creation of 
ward or community councils to deal 
with neighbourhood problems and 
advise the larger City Council on 
matters of wider concern. 


. No? 


Co-ordinating Committee of the New 
Democratic Party, warned of the 
power a single municipality the size of 
Metropolitan Toronto could wield 
Such warnings are consistent with a 
concern repeatedly expressed at the 
Commission's hearings about the dan- 
gers and negative effects of big govern- 
ment, the over-centralization of power 
and rapidly growing, unresponsive 
bureaucracies. 

A few individuals and groups who 
did not fayour total amalgamation did 
favour the amalgamation of some ser- 
vices such as fire fighting and snow 
removal. 


Retention of Two Tier System? 


Of those briefs to date which have 
included comments on the overall 
structure of local government in Metro, 
a significant majority have recom- 
mended the retention of the two-tier 
system. However, there was far from 
total agreement on the internal or 
external boundaries of Metro, the 
division of responsibilities between the 
two tiers or the number of area muni- 
cipalities there ought to be. 

Tn his brief to the Commission, 
Professor Dennis Hefferon, known for 
his work in municipal law and his 
involvement on the former Metro and 
the Scarborough Planning Boards, 
claimed that the present two-tier sys- 
tem is divisive. If it is tobe retained, 
he feels that the division of responsi- 
bilities between Metro and the area 
municipalities, particularly in areas 
such as planning, requires examination 
and redefinition. 

He expressed concer too,about a 


Two tier system with stronger area municipa 


Submissions to the Commission 
to date have generally favoured the 
strengthening of area municipalities in 
relationship to Metro, The most vocal 
in this regard were citizen and com- 
munity groups such as the Thorncliffe 
Park Community Organization, the 
Annex Ratepayers, the Parkdale Ten- 
ants Association and the Toronto 
Island Residents Association. They 
were strongly supported by numerous 
individuals and groups such as Down- 
town Action, the Ontario Association 
of Architects, the New Democratic 
Party, and the Communist Party. 

Most of these groups are opposed 
to big, large - scale,local government. 
They suggest it results in problems of 
inefficiency, unresponsiveness, the cre- 
ation of too powerful bureaucracies, 
lack of accountability, lack of citizen 
access todecision-makers and admini- 
strators, and the subsequent loss of 
control over the actions of government 
affecting the day to day lives of people. 

A common theme characterized 
the briefs of a number of those who 
supported strengthening the area mu- 
nicipalities. They pointed out that 
Metro was primarily created to co- 
ordinate and finance the provision of 
essential services such as education, 
sewerage and water supply for its 
rapidly increasing population. Today 
most of these services are established 
and there is little room for new de- 


recent proposal that the core area of 
the City be administered as a separate 
unit by Metro. In his view, such a 
move would simply make it easier to 
make decisions harmful to both the 
core and the surrounding area by dis- 
enfranchising City dwellers on matters 
of concem to their community. Since 
many new, developments planned or 
already approved’ ‘will’ significantly 
increase the residential population of 
the core, he stressed that these people 
must be assured of the same political 
rights as those living in other parts of 
Metro. 

Given a two-tier system, three 
alternatives emerge from the various 
viewpoints expressed. 


© Strengthen area municipalities 


© Make only minor changes to our 
present system 


© Strengthen Metro 


velopment. Therefore, they claim that 
Metro's sole function at the present 
time ought to be a co-ordinating one 
but that its staff and elected repre- 
sentatives are séeking a new role. 
Institutions, they point out, do not self- 
destruct easily. 


The briefs received so far from 
nearly every community group suggest 
that many of the services now offered 
by Metro be returned to the area muni- 
cipalities, 

As the Thorncliffe Park Commun- 
ity Organization pointed out in its 
brief, the role of local government has 
shifted from providing physical serv- 
ices to providing human services 
which, they claim, should be rational- 
ized and delivered at the neighbour- 
hood level. They say that very few 
economies of scale have ever been 
achieved in the delivery of human 
services at a regional level. 

The Confederation of Resident 
and Ratepayer Associations’ brief also 
suggested that the responsibility for 
regional parks and all public libraries 
be returned to the area municipalities. 
It suggested that a library such as 
the Central Reference Library could 
be administered by the City with the 

cost shared on a pro rata basis with the 
other area municipalities. 

Many submissions also supported 
retaining or even strengthening the role 


tes 


East York presents its brief to the Commission (left to right): Duncan Little, Treasurer; 
Doris Tucker, Clerk; His Worship Mayor Willis Blair. 


of the area municipalities in planning. 
Included in their numbers were the 
Leaside Property Owners, the South 
Rosedale Ratepayers and the Etobi- 
coke Federation of Ratepayers and 
Residents Associations. A number of 
these groups supported the notion of 
a strong area municipality role in 
planning, with such planning co- 
ordinated on a regional scale, perhaps 
over the entire area between Oakville 
and Bowmanville. Most claimed 
Metro's role in planning should be 
minimal. 


Dr. George Luste and the Oak- 
Vaughan Ratepayers from York both 
commented on the loss of neighbour- 
hood contact with the police after the 
police force amalgamation in 1957. Dr. 
Luste suggested that a two-tier police 
structure might be desirable. 


A final point related to strength- 
ening the lower tier was stressed in the 
brief of the Leaside Property Owners 
Association. In its view services de- 
signed to meet local needs should be 
delivered and paid for at that level. 
It argues that because Metro spends 
such a large share of the municipal tax 
dollar, area municipalities have be- 
come fiscally irresponsible, with all try- 
ing to ensure that they get their per 
capita share of the funds allocated for 
each program area whether or not they 
need them. For example, it claims 


many schools which may be adequate 
are being rebuilt or renovated by the 
older municipalities as a means of 
collecting a share of the capital funds 
set aside for educational facilities. 


The present system 
with a 
few modifications 


The briefs from Ronald Bentley, 
Alderman Leslie Saunders of East 
York, Jack Bedder and the Oak- 
Vaughan Ratepayers Association were 
perhaps the most supportive of the 
present Metro system. However, most 
suggested some changes in jurisdiction, 
electoral procedures, and so on. 

Numerous briefs suggested the 
retention of the two-tier system with 
six area municipalities but there was 
very little agreement as to how re- 
sponsibilities should be divided be- 
tween the two tiers. 

Briefs from James Mills, Bathurst 
Heights Collegiate Geography Class 
53B, Robert Hamilton and Edmund 
Peachey suggested that the number of 
area municipalities be reduced to three 
or four so that their populations would 
be equalized, boundaries would reflect 
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natural communities and some addi- 
tional economies of scale would be 
achieved. 

A few others suggested that muni- 
cipal councils should be strengthened 
by reducing the number of special pur- 
pose bodies. Finally, a number of briefs 
suggested amalgamating individual 
services such as education, garbage 
collection, fire fighting and public 
health. 

However, from the briefs received 
to date, there appears to be very little 
support for retaining our present Metro 
system without some fairly major modi- 
fications. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that those who are satis- 
fied with a system are less likely to take 
the trouble to submit a brief than those 
who wish to suggest changes. 


Strengthen 
Metro 


The majority of briefs favouring 
a stronger Metro also supported amalg- 
amation. However, there were a few 
that argued that the retention of the 
two-tier system was essential, but that 
Metro should play a more dominant 
tole in some areas. 

Dr. Hans Blumenfeld, a well 
known urban planner, suggested that 
Metro have a much stronger role in 
planning and the implementation of 
plans. At the same time, he recom- 
mended increasing the number of area 
municipalities to perhaps 20 to allow 
for more direct participation in neigh- 
bourhood government. 

Submissions from Dr. Blumenfeld, 
Technical Economists Ltd., Alderman 
Donald Kitchen of Pickering, Frederick 
Gardiner and Glenn Julian all sug- 
gested expanding Metro's boundaries 
to take in developed areas already 
oriented toward Metro for employ- 
ment. The underlying assumption 
behind recommendations to expand 
Metro's boundaries was that further 
growth of Metro and the surrounding 
area is inevitable. Therefore, it is seen 
as preferable that Metro have control 
over the entire area so that it can plan 
adequately for orderly growth. Oppo- 
nents of Metro's expansion agree that 
co-ordination of planning must be car- 
ried out on an inter-regional Jevel but 
argue that this does not necessitate 
haying one big government. This con- 
cer for improved co-ordination if the 
boundaries are not changed was also 
reflected in the Metro Toronto and 
Region Conservation Authority brief, 
as well as in the report on The Planning 
Process In Metropolitan Toronto pre- 
pared for the Commission by John 
Bousfield Associates and Comay 
Planning Consultants. 


What about neighbourhood councils? 


A number of proponents of both 
amalgamation and the two-tier system 
supported the notion of establishing 
neighbourhood councils. However, 
how these councils ought to be struc- 
tured and funded and what powers 
they should have were not clearly 
defined. 

Ted Culp, whose brief supported 
amalgamation, saw such councils as a 
less expensive means of increasing citi- 
zen access to local government than 
maintaining six area municipalities 
within Metro, He claimed that the 
citizen reform movement came about 
because local government is not access- 
ible even at the area municipality 
level. He suggested that an amalga- 
mated Metro be divided up into a 
large number of wards,each of which 
would elect an alderman and a ward 
council. He went on to sa 


“The ward councils would have au- 
thority to engage in local full time 
planning and to partially amend the 
Official Plan of the amalgamated City 
as the Plan affected their areas, These 
councils would hire full time plan- 


ners to formulate the plans for each 
individual community, and for the 
ward as a whole, The ward council 
would not engage in most municipal 
functions but would request that 
the City Council take appropriate 
action,” 

He suggested that other powers 
could also be delegated to the ward 
councils from time to time by the City 
Council, 

There were, however, a consider- 
able number of briefs presented which 
recommended the creation of ward or 
neighbourhood councils in addition to 
the two tiers of local government we 
now have. They include the briefs of 
Downtown Action, the Annex Rate- 
payers Association, the Confederation 
of Resident and Ratepayer Associa- 
tions, Ryerson's Politics Class 016 and 
the New Democratic Party. Another 
alternative put forward by the Toronto 
Chapter of the Ontario Association of 
Architects was the “Urban Village” 
concept. It argued that local gov- 
ernment should be organized around 
identifiable communities in the Metro- 
politan area. 


The Ryerson Politics Class sug- 
gested that ward councils be elected 
annually and that they be responsible 
for local concerns such as sidewalks, 
laneway upkeep, neighbourhood parks, 
community centres, arenas, pools and 
the like. It also suggested that these 
councils advise on such matters as 
housing, the location of industry, 
and health services in their area and 
that they have access to the bureauc- 
racies of both the area municipalities 
and Metro for research and administra- 
tive assistance. 

In its brief the Etobicoke Federa- 
tion of Ratepayers and Residents 
Associations suggested that we should 
have “official recognition of neighbour- 
hood groups in the political scene, 
more scope for planners in planning 
neighbourhoods and the retention of 
the two-tier system of government, 
modified to be more responsive to 

neighbourhoods”. 

The Annex Ratepayers Associa- 
tion brief suggested that neighbour- 
hood councils be established to plan 
neighbourhood services. 


Increasing the number of area municipalities 


Dr. Blumenfeld's brief was only 
one of a number which recommended 
increasing the number of area muni- 
cipalities in Metropolitan Toronto. 
Briefs from Nigel Richardson, Dr. 
George Luste, the Ontario Association 
of Architects, the Etobicoke Federa- 
tion of Ratepayers and Residents As- 
sociations and William Roberts also 
supported this position. 


The arguments for increasing the 
number of area municipalities are 
essentially the same as those for estab- 
lishing neighbourhood councils. In 
short, many people seem to want a 
unit of local government which is small 
enough to permit more representation 
and increased citizen access, and which 
has enough independence to deal with 
neighbourhood concerns. None of the 
briefs submitted attempted to estimate 
the financial costs of a structure that 
would encourage more widespread 
citizen involvement. 


The new Scarborough Civic Centre 


Al Snelling 


Access and accountability common themes 


The two oyerriding structural 
issues in briefs presented thus far to 
the Commission appear to be the per- 
ceived lack of accessibility and ac- 
countability of local government and 
the lack of co-ordination among all of 
those agencies involved in governing 
Metropolitan Toronto. Many of the 
submissions specifically mentioned the 
lack of co-ordination between local 


government policies in Metro and 
those of senior levels of government in 
areas of major significance such as 
housing, transportation and planning 
‘A common theme expressed by citizens 
was that services should be controlled 
and delivered at the level closest to 
the people. At the same time, they 
recognized that in some areas, a capa- 
city for over-all policy setting and 


co-ordination should exist on the 
broadest possible scale 

Finally, Neil Craig's brief recom- 
mended that the Royal Commission on 
Metropolitan Toronto produce some 
optional’ future structures for local 
government in Metro and permit 
Metro yoters to select the one they 
favour. 


The Electoral System 


The electoral system deals with 
who is eligible to vote, who is eligible 
to run for office, what positions are 
filled by election and how such elec- 
tions are to be conducted. 

Metro Toronto’ is governed by 1 
host of different bodies,some of which 
are directly elected, others indirectly 
elected, and still others appointed by 
municipal councils and/or the senior 
levels of government. 

‘Area municipal councils, local 
boards of education, the Metropolitan 
Separate School Board and, in most 
cases, hydro or public utilities com- 
missions are directly elected. 

Members of Metro Council and 
the Metropolitan Toronto Board of 
Education are indirectly elected in 
that all are elected directly to the local 
councils and boards of education in 
their respective municipalities, and go 
to Metro either by virtue of the posi- 
tions they hold on their respective 
bodies or because they are selected by 


their fellow councillors or trustees. 

Metro Council, the area munici- 
pality councils and the school boards 
are responsible for many of the ap- 
pointments to boards and commissions 
in Metro which exercise such powers 
as licensing or provide such services 
as public transportation and public 
libraries. 

Each of the area municipal coun- 
cils includes a mayor elected at large 
and councillors elected by wards. 
Etobicoke, North York, Scarborough 
and York have boards of control made 
up of the mayor and controllers elected 
at large. 

Provisions governing these locally- 
elected offices are set out in provincial 
legislation which applies to all mun 
cipalities throughout Ontario. How- 
eyer, because of different provisions 
for cities and boroughs, and because 
of a certain measure of discretion 
allowed by the legislation, there are 
variations in the structure of elective 


offices in Metro's area municipalities 
In some cases, these variations are 
designed to facilitate choosing the 
municipality's representatives on Metro 
Council, but others simply reflect local 
tradition and preferences. 

The executive function — the job 
of carrying out council policy and 
supervising the municipal administra- 
tion — is fulfilled in various ways: by 
the whole council in East York, by an 
executive committee of council in 
Toronto, and by a board of control in 
the other four municipalities. In every 
case, the mayor is the chief executive 
officer. The executive committee or 
board of control, if one exists, also has 
statutory powers in the executive area 
Separate elections for executive posi- 
tions are unique to the local level’ of 
government in Canada and are not 
found at the provincial or federal 
levels. Instead of assigning all legis- 
lative and executive authority to the 
council as a whole and haying the 


council choose its executive, Ontario 
local government is permitted the 
American tradition of formally separ- 
ating these functions through the area- 
wide election of mayors and controllers. 
It is worth noting that in legislation 
establishing the new regional munici- 
palities in Ontario, provision for boards 
of control has seldom been made. 
According to a background report 
on Metro's electoral system prepared 
for the Commission by Tom Plunkett, 
the position of mayor seems to 
have become a permanent feature of 
Canadian municipal government, while 
the board of control system has come 
under severe criticism on the grounds 
that it contributes to disharmony within 
the council. The argument is that a 
board of control creates a separate 
power base from which controllers can 
challenge the mayor, and establishes a 
body independent of the aldermen yet 
charged with executing policies estab- 
lished by the council as a whole. Pro- 
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ponents of the board of control system 
say the broader electoral base of con- 
trollers reduces parochialism in deci- 
sion-making. 


Metro Council exercises the same 
powers as an area council, but its juris- 
diction is over specific Metro functions 
as set out in The Municipality of 
Metropolitan Toronto Act. Its members 
are not directly elected by the yoters 
Instead, each area municipality sends 
a certain number of its members to sit 
on Metro Council, with the exact size 
of each delegation based mainly on 
population and designated in the Act 


Like Toronto City Council, Metro 
Council's executive responsibilities are 
carried out by an executive committee 
of council. However, the compositic 
of this committee is not decided by the 
council as a whole but is established 
by The Municipality of Metropolitan 
Toronto Act. This provision ensures 
that each area municipality is repre- 
sented on the executive committee and 
that representation is roughly propor- 
tional to population 


Commentary on the electoral 
system received during the spring 
hearings largely deals with the office 
of the Metro Chairman, Metro Council 
and special purpose bodies at both the 
Metro and area municipality levels. 


Metro Council in session: 


The Office of the Metro Chairman 


The Chief Executive Officer of 
Metro, the Metro Chairman, holds a 
unique position in that he or she is 
elected by Metro Council itself. 

The selection and the role of the 
Metro Chairman has elicited more 
comment to date than any other aspect 
of Metro's electoral system. More than 
15 of the briefs submitted to the Com- 
mission call for some form of election 
of the Chairman by the public. Many 
citizens feel that given the amount of 
influence the Metro Chairman has as 
the only full-time Metro politician, the 
office is not sufficiently accountable to 
the public. The brief presented by the 
Toronto Island Residents Association 
claimed that we are leaving ourselves 
open to the unscrupulous and the 
corrupt by assigning so much power to 
one position without haying more con- 
trol over the actions of its incumbent. 
The Toronto Island group also ques- 
tioned the reasoning behind giving the 
Metro Chairman a yote on all of the 
standing committees of council. 


Many of the briefs commented on 
what was considered the excessive 
power of the Metro Chairman and 
claimed that the real problem with the 
Chairman lies in the nature of the 
Metro system. In summary, they argue 
that the Metro Chairman is the only 
full-time political figure at Metro; 
has no constituents to serve; does not 
haye to worry about getting re-elected 
in the community; has a highly paid 
personal staff and has day-to-day access 
to the civic bureaucracy. The Chairman 
therefore can deyote all of his time to 
Metro issues and, as a result, is the 
best informed councillor at Metro. On 
the other hand, other Metro councillors 
must serve their constituents and at- 
tend local council and'committee meet- 
ings as well as carry out their Metro 
duties. 

A number of citizens claim that this 
situation gives the Metro Chairman a 
strong advantage over other members 
of Metro Council with respect to 
gathering information about and secur- 
ing support for the programs he or she 
prefers. 

While more than 15 briefs pre- 
sented during the spring hearings ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the present 
system of selecting the Metro Chair- 
man, on the grounds that it is undemo- 
cratic, few supported the notion of a 
Metro-vide election for the position 
Their views are perhaps best summed 
up in a brief submitted by the New 
Democratic Party: 


“Direct election of a Metro Chair- 
man would cost too much and create 
a powerful political base for amal- 
gamation which we cannot accept. 
We believe that, consistent with 
Canada’s British parliamentary tradi- 
tion, the Chairman should be a 
locally elected official, stand for 
office every two years and should 
continue his duties at the area muni- 
cipal level. Running for regular 
election would help make the Chair- 
man more responsive to the elec 
torate and could also Jead in time, 
to the development of caucuses on 
Metro Council committed to a can- 
didate for chairman and to a parti- 
cular program. That too would 
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make the Chairman more account- 
able.” 

Those supporting the Metro-wide 
election of the Chairman generally 
favour ceilings on election expenses. In 
fact, the Labour Council of Metro- 
politan Toronto suggested that, within 
prescribed limits, all candidates for 
Chairman polling more than a certain 
percentage of the vote be reimbursed 
for their costs from the public purse. 
James Mills in his brief suggested that 
this system apply to all candidates for 
public office in Metro. 

Kenneth Robinson, M.P. for 
Toronto-Lakeshore, suggested in his 
brief that the office of the Metro Chair- 
man could be filled by the area muni- 
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cipality mayors with each holding the 
office for a one-year term on a rotating 
basis. 

The Association of Women Elec- 
tors and the Oak-Vaughan Ratepayers 
Association in York both suggested 
that the powers of the Metro Chairman 
be more clearly defined as a means of 
curbing the Chairman's power. For 
example, anumber of citizens criticized 
the recent addition of highly-paid 
specialist staff in the Chairman's office 
and felt that the tasks being carried 
out by them should be carried out by 
regular civil servants or committees of 
council. This concern was also ex- 
pressed in a number of briefs with 
regard to the paid staffs of the mayors 
of various area municipalities, 


Metro Council 


Two who have been involved in 
public life, former Alderman Jack 
Bedder of North York and Alderman 
Leslie Saunders of East York,saw the 
solution to the problem not so much 
one of directly electing the Chairman 
or restricting his or her power in some 
way but rather directly electing Metro 
councillors. They agreed that Metro 
councillors have an unduly heavy 
workload and that their priorities rest 
at the area municipality level since 
they are elected to look after local 
concerns, They argued, however, that 
by the direct election to. Metro of 
councillors who have no area muni- 
cipality responsibilities, Metro Council 
would be strengthened. In the briefs 
there is general agreement that a 
stronger council would counterbalance 
the power of the Chairman. This con- 
tention was supported by the Leaside 
Property Owners Association, Wesley 
Comer, James Mills, the Kingsway 
Ratepayers Association, Ted Gulp, 
Downtown Action and the Toronto 
Island Residents Association. The Lea- 
side Property Owners suggested that 
directly elected Metro councillors be 
required to monitor the council meet- 
ings of their respective municipalities. 
There appeared to be no consensus as 
to whether Metro councillors should 
have to represent an area municipality 
viewpoint or should vote as individuals. 

Mr. Bedder suggested that, if 
directly elected, the size of Metro 
Council could be reduced consider- 
ably. 

The briefs submitted by Dr. 
George Luste, the Parkdale Tenants 
Association and the Toronto Island 
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Residents Association also commented 
on the rapid growth of the civic 
bureaucracy and questioned its respon- 
siveness. They claimed that this, too, 
is the result of a Metro Council made 
weak by virtue of both indirect elec- 
tion and the assignment of major 
decision-making responsibilities to 
special purpose bodies 

Since its inception, Metro Council 
has been increased from 24 to 37 
members plus the Chairman. Since 
1951, the population of the outer 
three boroughs has grown from 
200,000 to more than 1,100,000 while 
the population of the inner three 
municipalities has increased only mar- 
ginally. The changes in the size and 
relative representation of the muni- 
cipalities on Metro Council reflect 
both the growth and change in the 
distribution of Metro's population. 
While the City once had a majority 
position on Metro Council, the situa- 
tion is now virtually reversed with 
the outer three municipalities largely 
controlling Council. This situation is 
giving rise to some problems since the 
needs and priorities of the City and 
two inner boroughs are often not 
shared by the outer three boroughs. 

While two individuals 
have suggested some kind of special 
status for the City of Toronto in view 
of its unique role both in Metro and 
regionally, to date no concrete sug- 
gestions as to how this might be done 
have been received. 

Frederick Gardiner suggested 
strip wards which would have a 
broader mix of population as a way 
of reducing the power of parochial 
interests. Several groups such as the 
Oak-Vaughan Ratepayers Association 
and the Etobicoke Teachers Federa- 
tion suggested that problems might be 
solved by equalizing the size and 
assessment of the area municipalities. 
Others such as William Sutton sug- 
gested boundary changes to do away 
with inefficiencies and bring natural 
communities together. Edmund 
Peachey suggested dividing Metro 
into three regions — east, central and 
west. All of these submissions recog- 
nized the divisive split that exists at 
Metro Council and sought w. of 
alleviating or eliminating it. 
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Boards 


of 
Education 


Area boards of education are 
directly elected by voters according to 
the ward system for council elections. 
Unlike municipal councils, however, 
area boards choose their chairmen 
from among their own members. The 
membership of the Metro Toronto 
School Board is made up of delegates 
chosen by these local boards and the 
Metropolitan Separate School Board 
and includes all board chairmen. The 
Metro Separate School Board, how- 
ever, is directly elected by sepai 
school supporters on the basis of spe 
wards throughout the metropolitan 
community. It is the only body di- 
rectly elected on a Metro-wide basis 
and is constituted in this way because 
it is the only board of education goy- 
erning Gatholic schools. Unlike the 
Metro board of education, it has no 
local counterparts. 

There has been some support for 
making boards of education respon- 
sible to local councils. A few people 
hold the more radical view that boards 
of education should be done away 
with altogether. Robert Spencer, a 
Toronto Board trustee, supports the 
present electoral system for education 
but claims that by electing trustees 
for only a two-year period, priorities 
are being shifted on an annual basis. 
He claims the term of office should 
be extended to at least three years if 
we are to have meaningful planning 
in education. 


Public Utilities 
Commissions 


In four municipalities, yoters 
elect at large two members of a hydro 
or public utilities commission in an 
election held at the same time as 
council and school board elections. In 
these municipalities, the mayor is also 
a member of the hydro commission, 
bringing its total size to three. The 
City of Toronto has a three person 
commission but its members, apart 
from the mayor, are appointed by the 
council and by Ontario Hydro. In the 
Borough of York, hydro services are 
provided through a regular depart- 
ment of the municipal administration. 


Non-elected 
Special Purpose 
Bodies 


Apart from these elected bodies, 
there are a great many local and 
Metro boards and commissions whose 
members are appointed by area coun- 
cils, area boards of education, Metro 
council and the Metro school boards. 
These boards and commissions exer- 
cise many important functions in local 
government, and it has often been 
argued that they fragment local deci- 
sion=making and complicate the co- 
ordination of local policies and. pro- 
grams. Some citizens, like Edmund 
Fowler for example, claim that the 
number of boards and the variety of 
services they provide make it difficult 
for citizens to keep track of them and 
to assign responsibility for successes 
or failures to the appropriate body. 


Representation 


Because the main goal of the 
electoral system is to provide the 
mechanisms through which citizens 
choose representatives to govern on 
their behalf, the issue of representation 
is of major concern. According to the 
Plunkett report, it contains two ele- 
ments: firstly the idea of equal repre- 
sentation, which involves the principles 
that all votes should carry equal 
weight, and that all citizens should 
have equal access to their elected 
representatives; and secondly, the 
degree to which they are representa- 
tive, which is based on the concept 
that elected bodies should represent 
the many different elements in the 
community. 

To achieve equal representation, 
the usual practice is to ensure that 
equal population groups have the 
same number of representatives, In 
area councils, this means that wards 
should contain roughly equal popula- 
tions. When the Ontario Municipal 
Board draws up the ward boundaries, 
equality of population is the main 
principle it applies. However, as the 
Plunkett report points out, there are 
various other concerns that must be 
taken into account. One is the fact 
that different areas have different 
growth potential; if ward sizes are 
not soon to become unequal, the 
boundaries must be drawn with future 
growth in mind. Another considera- 
tion is to keep communities of interest 
intact so that their voting strength is 
not dispersed among various wards. 
This is particularly important when 
neighbourhoods face redevelopment, 
when ethnic communities have special 
needs and interests, and when small 
municipalities are being amalgamated 
or absorbed by larger ones. In all 
these cases, according to the Plunkett 
report, the community of interest 
should be maintained as a yoting unit 
or within a single voting unit, so that 
its collective yoice can be heard 
Frederick Gardiner disagreed strongly 
with this notion in his brief to the 
Commission, 


UPDATE 


The same sort of concer applies 
to the Metro level of government, in 
the view of Mr. Plunkett. The basic 
principle is that representation should 
be based on population. However, the 
fact that Metro councillors are chosen 
from local councils, rather than by 
direct election, means that representa- 
tion is based on population within the 
context of existing area municipal 
units. The allocation of representa- 
tives to Metro Council must ensure 
that all municipalities retain a basic 
delegation to Metro so that they, as 
communities, are adequately repre- 
sented. There is also no mechanism 
which recognizes the special needs and 
problems in the central city. Thus, 
when representation is being redistri- 
buted because of changing population 
within Metro, the fact that some 
municipalities are much smaller than 
others makes strict representation by 
population extremely difficult to 
achieve unless the Metro Council 
becomes very large. 

Plunkett also points out that 
another issue results from the fact 
that all Metro councillors sit on local 
councils and must combine the tvo 
sets of responsibilities. Because local 
responsibilities differ from one muni- 
cipality to the next, the time ayailable 
for Metro duties will also vary. This 
imbalance will affect the presumed 
equality of representation (based on 
population) among the Metro coun- 
cillors. 

The issue of representation raises 
the question of how well the electoral 
system can provide for a range of 
candidates that reflects the range of 
occupations, incomes, ethnic back- 
grounds, and other characteristics of 
the community. Although the voters: 
will make the final decision about the 
composition of the council, it is im- 
portant to ensure that they can choose 
from a full range of potential candi- 
dates. According to the Plunkett report, 
the legal qualifications for candidacy 
do permit this, but there are political, 
social and personal restrictions which 
deter some people from running for 
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office. Among the most important are 
issues of job security, skills and train- 
ing, and the costs of running for public 
office. Not all those legally entitled to 
run for office can afford to do so, either 
in simple financial terms or in terms of 
their future job security. Many people 
cannot leaye their jobs to serve on 
council because of the difficulty they 
would have returning to their private 
occupations afterwards. According to 
Plunkett, this consideration tends to 
introduce an occupational bias to 
municipal councils, in favour of those 
who can maintain some connection 
with their private jobs while in office 
or return to them easily when their 
term is up. 

Even among those who are able 
to consider serving in municipal goyv- 
ernment, the questions of workload 
and pay will affect their decision to 
run. Although the workload is not 
uniform for all local offices and accu- 
rate estimates are difficult to obtain, 
it is reasonable to assume that some 
potential candidates disqualify them- 
selyes because they cannot keep up 
with their private responsibilities and 
do an adequate job in public office 
Similarly, some citizens may be pre- 
vented from running for office because 
the remuneration is not sufficient to 
compensate them for the work they 
do and for the opportunities they 
forego or the future job costs they 
incur. Plunkett notes that these factors 
will all affect how well the range of 
candidates reflects the range of in- 
terests within the community. To the 
extent that they introduce a bias in 
fayour of one group and against an- 
other, they undermine the municipal 
council's potential to be fully repre- 
sentative of the community. 


The thesis of the brief of Alder- 
man Ray Ireland of East York was 
that governing is a full time job and 
councillors should be paid accord- 
ingly. Frederick Gardiner, on the other 
hand, was strongly in favour of having 
elected representatives who have some 
other paid employment as well. 


The voter’s 
choice 


From the point of view of the 
voter, Plunkett says the municipal 
electoral system presents a difficult 
and unwieldy collection of choices. 
In every municipal election in Metro, 
the voter is entitled to make between 5 
and 11 yoting judgements. To do so, 
the voter must inform himself about a 
wide range of issues and candidates. 
Local government in Ontario is not 
run on the basis of party politics or 
any other organizing principle that 
aids the voter in identifying who the 
candidates are and where they stand 
on certain issues, and yet it offers the 
voter far more voting decisions than 
federal or provincial elections. In the 
face of this bewildering array of candi- 
dates and positions,many eligible yoters 
do not yote at all or do not cast all the 
yotes to which they are entitled. 
Kenneth Mucha, in his brief, suggested 
that we should only vote for one person 
at the municipal level just as we do for 
the two senior levels of government. 

The confusion of municipal elec- 
tions may account in part for the low 


voter turnout at local elections. How- 
ever, it has also been argued that only 
30 per cent of the clectors bother to vote 
because most are not interested in 
what local government does or because 
they feel that there are no genuine 
policy decisions to be made. To some 
degree, yoter interest (and hence turn- 
out) will reflect the extent to which 
the municipality is faced with difficult 
decisions on matters within its juri 
diction. For example, local govern- 
ment has considerable responsibility 
for zoning and land use, and for 
local services such as schools and fire 
fighting. Thus, in municipalities where 
key decisions are being made on these 
issues, interest in local politics is likely 
to be greater. Even in 1972, however, 
when there were many controversial 
issues in the City of Toronto, voter 
turnout was only 42 per cent. 


Another factor frequently identi- 
fied in briefs to the Commission as 
affecting voting turnout was bad 
December weather. Many people sug- 
gested changing the election date to a 
better time of year. A few others men- 
tioned the short hours which polls are 
open and the lack of advance polls 
except at municipal buildings. 


Finance 


One of the most critical issues 
facing the Commission is the financing 
of local government in Metropolitan 
Toronto. Municipal revenues from 
taxes on real property are not keeping 
pace with municipal expenditure re- 
quirements, and the gap between them 
is widening. 

In recent years, Metro's area 
municipalities have avoided substan- 
tially increasing their mill rates only 
because of increased grants from the 
province. There appears, however, to 
be some question as to the ability of 
the province to continue increasing its 
grants at the rate at which the expendi- 
tures of local government in Metro are 
increasing. The imposition of expendi- 
ture ceilings on boards of education is 
one indication of provincial belt-tight- 
ening. 

A number of groups, such as the 
Labour Council of Metropolitan To- 
ronto and’ Downtown Action, expressed 
a concern in their briefs to the Com- 
mission that increasing provincial 
grants to local government in Metro 
will further erode municipal autonomy 


To examine and evaluate munici- 
pal financing, the Commission must 
consider the present sources of revenue 
for municipalities, what potential there 
is for increasing revenue from these 
sources and what other possible sources 
of revenue exist. Some of the basic 
data required for this analysis is con- 
tained in The Financial Structure of 
Metropolitan Toronto published by 
the Metro Planning Department and 
in A Financial Profile of Metropolitan 
Toronto and its Constituent Municipal- 
ities 1967-1973, one of the background 
studies prepared for the Royal Com- 


mission by the firm of Jarrett, Goold 
and Elliott. 

In addition it is important to 
examine municipal expenditures to 
determine whether or not finances are 
being handled efficiently or whether 
costs might be cut in some areas. It is 
necessary to note where the largest 
increases in expenditures are taking 
place, explore the reasons for these 
increases and attempt to determine 
whether they can be justified. 

Finally, there is the question as 
to whether all of the services and 
programs currently financed at the 
municipal level should be the respon- 
sibility of local government. More 
fundamentally, the question is whether 
the balance of revenues and respon- 
sibilities in the Canadian federation as 
a whole is appropriate 


Revenues 


Historically, the real property tax 
has been the major source of revenue 
for municipalities and the role of muni- 
cipal government has been to provide 
“services to property”, such as roads, 
sewers, water supply, fire and police 
protection. 

Now that most of the physical 
services are in place, local governments 
within Metro have moyed more and 
more into the provision of services to 
people, such as transit, education, 
social welfare, and recreation. These 
services have resulted in greatly in- 
creased local government expenditures. 

Education costs, for example 
represented more than a third of the 
total expenditures of local government 
in Metropolitan Toronto in 1973. More 
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than half of the property taxes col- 
lected went to finance education, with 
the remainder provided primarily by 
provincial grants. 

Assessment growth (the basis for 
property taxation) has not kept pace 
with these expenditures 

From 1968 to 1973, property tax 
revenues expressed as a percentage of 
total municipal revenues fell from 68 
per cent to 58 per cent. The gap was 
made up mainly by massive increases 
in provincial conditional and uncondi- 
tional grants to municipalities. 

Briefs from a number of groups 
such as the Oak-Vaughan Ratepayers 
in York, the Etobicoke Federation of 
Ratepayers and Residents Associations 
and the Communist Party suggested 
that education should not be financed 
from the property tax. They argued 
that education benefits the whole com- 
munity and should be paid for out of 
income taxes. They suggested that the 
financing of education should be an 
entirely provincial responsibility. How- 
ever, they supported the notion that 
municipalities should still have some 
autonomy in this field. 

The Gollegiate Community Rate- 
payers of East York argued that social 
services should also be financed from 
4 growth tax rather than the property 
tax for the same reasons. 

Many of those who appeared 
before the Commission claimed that 
the property tax is being used to sup- 
port services that it was never intended 
to support. 

There appears to be considerable 
agreement that the property tax should 
only be used to pay for services to 
property and property owners. Undue 
reliance on the property tax, in the 
view of groups such as the Etobicoke 
Federation of Ratepayers and Resi- 
dents Associations and the Parkdale 
Tenants Association, has resulted in 
planning to maximize assessment rather 
than planning for people, and in mis- 
guided political decision-making at the 
local level. By this they mean that 
municipalities attempt through plan- 
ning to increase assessment and mini- 
mize costs rather than to develop the 
best community for their residents. 

Norman Gaudet also pointed out 
in his brief that because of the reliance 
on the property tax to pay for a large 
share of Metro's services, those living 
outside Metro who work here and 
utilize Metro's services extensively, pay 
virtually nothing for these benefits. 

Without new development or re- 
development, we cannot increase the 
assessment base within Metro, except 
as increased property values are re- 
flected in increased assessment. Since 
there is limited land left for develop- 
ment and most of it will be in use in 
1980, new development offers few 
opportunities. In any event, planning to 
increase assessment has been strongly 
criticized. It is also questionable 
whether Metro residents would permit 
redevelopment at a rate which would 
generate sufficient additional reyenues 
to cover rising costs. We have already 
witnessed considerable resistance to 
redevelopment in Metro's older muni- 
cipalities, 

In their briefs to the Commission, 
the North Jarvis Community Associa- 
tion, Dr. Barry Zimmerman, Dr. 
George Luste and the South Rosedale 
Ratepayers Association stressed the 
importance of preserving established 
residential neighbourhoods close to 
highly developed commercial areas, 
both because they are desirable places 
to live and because a relatively stable 
residential population helps to keep 
central areas free from crime and 
deterioration. This is a viewpoint long 
supported by the well known uiban 
commentator Jane Jacobs, formerly of 
New York City, who now resides in 
Toronto. Even if Metro's boundaries 
were expanded, it is likely that the re- 
sulting increase in assessment would be 
more than offset by increased servicing 
costs. 

Metro actually has a relatively 
good balance between residential 
(57.2 per cent) and commercial and 


industrial assessment (42,8 per cent). 
However, the relative value of exempt 
Properties (owned by various govern- 
ments and other institutions) has in- 
creased substantially, thereby increas- 
ing the tax burden on industry and 
homeowners. In 1973, exempt proper- 
ties represented 19.4 per cent of total 
assessment value. Governments pay, 
grants in lieu of taxes for some but not 
all of these properties. 

OF all municipal property taxes 
collected in Metro Toronto in 1973, 
73.1 per cent went to the Metro level 
(including the education levy). There- 
fore, any move by an area municipality 
to increase its tax revenues would only 
result in a marginal gain for that muni- 
cipality. In the future, this factor 
might well decrease the pressure on 
area municipalities to plan for assess- 
ment and encourage them to look to 
other sources of revenue. 


Figure III 
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Reassessing properties in Metro 
or increasing the mill rate would gen- 
erate increased revenues. However, 
both of these actions require knowl- 
edge of the ability of the property 
owner to pay the increases. 


The provincial government is cur- 
rently reassessing all properties in Ont- 
ario on the basis of market value. From 
the experience of other cities, it has 
been observed that market value assess- 
ment increases the share of taxes borne 
by homeowners and reduces the tax 
burden on commercial’ and industrial 
sectors unless compensating measures 
are taken. This is particularly trouble- 
some for older property owners who 
may own their homes but are living on 
fixed incomes and pensions. A further 
problem is the generally low level of 
assessment for properties in the central 
part of the City of Toronto. Market 
value assessment could force many low 
income families out of their homes in 
the central area. While the provincial 
and municipal tax credit and tax rebate 
systems for the elderly and those with 
low incomes attempt to address these 
problems, greatly increased property 
taxes could present serious problems 
for these groups. 

On the other hand there are many 
high income people who own no pro- 
perty at all. Although this group would 
undoubtedly pay higher rents, they 
would still be able to choose the type 
and location of housing they wish. 

If we look at the costs of policing, 
for example, expenditures rose 78 per 
cent from approximately $43,000,000 
in 1969 to $76,700,000 in 1973 and are 
continuing to rise. It is obvious that 
homeowners and businessmen cannot 
sustain comparable increases in proper- 
ty taxes. However, the potential for 
improvement in the performance and 
equity of the property tax has not per- 
haps been adequately explored. 

The brief of the School of Eco- 
nomic Science tackled this question. 
They argued that site value taxation 
would result in increased revenues and 
more efficient utilization of land. Site 
value taxation is a system whereby 
land is taxed according to its potential 
use rather than its actual use. For ex- 
ample, surface parking lots in the 
downtown area would be taxed at a 
rate which would discourage this kind 
of land use. While such a system would 
undoubtedly increase taxes on many. 
properties in Metro, it could ultimately 
result in the destruction of low density 
residential neighbourhoods in any area 

with commercial or industrial potential. 
Groups such as the South Rosedale 
Ratepayers Association warned the 
Commission against this eventuality, if 


liaal 
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taxes on downto\vn neighbourhoods re- 
flect their proximity to commercial 
areas. 

Jack Bedder in his brief suggested 
that commercial tax rates apply only to 
vacant land zoned for residential pur- 
poses. He also suggested that areas 
zoned for special redevelopment be 
assessed according to their maximum 
potential. In his view, the property tax 
should only be used to pay for direct 
services to property. 

The brief from the Communist 
Party of Canada pointed out that the 
property tax places the greatest burden 
on the homeowner since incorporated 
businesses can deduct their taxes as a 
legitimate business expense in filing 
corporate income tax returns. 

Monies from licensing, fines, con- 
cessions and the like constitute less 
than 4 per cent of Metro's revenues. 
Therefore any increases in these fields 
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would not have a significant effect on 
Metro's overall revenue situation. 

The only other existing source of 
revenue for municipalities is the proy- 
ince. Proyincial grants, both condi- 
tional and unconditional, have been 
steadily increasing over the last decade. 
However, there are limits to the 
amount of funds municipalities can 
hope to get from this source. In addi- 
tion, many of the briefs to the Com- 
mission stressed the importance of 
Metro’s having control over its own 
Teyenue sources in order to preserve 
its autonomy. Included in their num- 
bers were the Etobicoke Federation of 
Ratepayers and Residents Associations, 
the Labour Council of Metropolitan 
Toronto, the Communist Party of Can- 
ada and the Annex Ratepayers Asso- 
ciation. 

Those who feel increased provin- 
cial grants to municipalities might be 
a solution suggested that these grants 
should be unconditional so that muni- 
cipalities can plan and set their own 
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priorities. They also argued that muni- 
cipal grants be based on need rather 
than population. Such a system would, 
of course, involve developing a set 
of criteria for determining need. Briefs 
supporting this viewpoint came from 
the Parkdale Tenants Association, 
Downtown Action (a non-profit, com- 
munity research corporation), and the 
Communist Party of Canada. 

A number of those who submitted 
briefs to the Commission suggested 
that Metro municipalities be given ac- 
cess to growth taxes such as income 
tax and/or sales tax. Included in their 
numbers were the Confederation of 
Resident and Ratepayer Associations, 
Henry Fliess, the Labour Council of 
Metropolitan Toronto, the Collegiate 
Community Ratepayers Association of 
East York, Thorncliffe Park Commun- 
ity Organization, and Ryerson’s Politics 
Classes 015 and 016. 

It is interesting to note that few 
of those who submitted briefs to the 
Commission supported the notion that 
Metro levy its own income or sales 
taxes. Some argued that those residing 
outside of Metro could not be ade- 
quately taxed by Metro for the use of 
its services. Others pointed to the lack 
of administrative machinery at the 
municipal level to launch such a 
scheme and questioned adding another 
bureaucracy to carry it out. Most pre- 
ferred an arrangement whereby Metro 
would be guaranteed a few percentage 
points of the income or sales taxes 
collected! by the senior levels of gov- 
ernment. 

Finally, it was also pointed out 
that many provincial grants now go 
directly to special purpose bodies such 
as boards of education and boards of 
health. To quote from a paper pre- 
pared in the Metro Chairman's office 
in August, 1975 entitled The Reform 
of Taxation and Government Structure 
in Ontario: 


“The question that must be asked. 
therefore is whether a multiplicity of 
municipal structures hampers the pos- 
sibility for financial reform. 

The answer depends on whether 
the province is prepared to recog- 
nize the potential for the delegation of 
responsibility and! tax resources to 
regions that have the administrative 
capacity and political maturity to pro- 
vide a far wider range of services than 
are now accepted as municipal func- 
tions”. 
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Expenditures 


As was pointed out in the Metro- 
plan publication The Financial Struc- 
ture of Metropolitan Toronto: 

“The phenomenal increase in gov- 
ernment expenditures relative to the 
private sector is primarily a result 
of changing attitudes towards the 
role of government as a provider of 
services, augmented by a tax system 
that has generated revenues to the 
senior levels of government without 


requiring an increase in the level 
of taxation. The “growth taxes”, 
primarily income and sales taxes, 
have given the senior levels of gov- 
ernment sufficient additional reven- 
ues to develop new and expanded 
government services. To the extent 
that these revenues were passed 
down to local government, local 
government has also extended the 
range and quality of its services”. 


The report goes on to say: 


“Given the increasing demand for 
government services of all kinds, and 
the pressures for government inter- 
vention in the private sector, the 
long-term trend towards the expan- 
sion of government spending in the 
economy can only continue.” 


The question appears to be more 


one of which level of government 
should provide various services rather 
than whether or not we should have 
them. The briefs received by the Com- 
mission to date have suggested areas 
in which local government should get 
more inyolyed, such as housing, but 
none has suggested discontinuing any 
program or service which represents 
a significant portion of local govern- 
ment expenditure. 


Figure IV 


Where the Money Went (1973) 


At the Metro Level 
General Government 


Protection to Persons and Property 


Transportation Services 
Environmental Services 
Conservation of Health 
Social and Family Services 


Recreation and Community Services 
Community Planning and Development 


Financial Expenses 
Education 


Total 


Percentage 

Amount of Total 

$ 6,711,000 111 
79,478,000 13.10 
79,244,000 13.07 
29,961,000 4.94 
4,310,000 71 
80,733,000 13.32 
15,528,000 2.57 
1,931,000 32 
3,847,000 63 
304,601,000 50.23 
$606,344,000 100.00 


It is interesting to note the increases from 1968-73 in: 


1968 


Protection of persons 
and property 


Transportation services 


Social and family services 


Community planning and 
development 


At the Area Municipality Level (Exclusive of the Amount Contributed to Metro) 


Toronto 

General Govemment $§ 16,251,000 
Protection of 

Persons and Property 
Public Works 
Sanitation 
Health, Social and 

Family Services 
Recreation and 

Community Services 
Community Planning 
Financial and Other 


26,006,000 
22,615,000 
9,659,000. 


7,369,000 
21,000,000 


4,691,000 
2,084,000 


%. East York % 
14.8 1,117,000 12.0 


23.7 
20.6 
8.8 


26.9 
141 
11.9 


2,505,000. 
1,315,000 
1,114,000 


6.7 399,000 4.3 


2,269,000 
122,000 
482,000 
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Etobicoke 
3,158,000 


6,794,000 
8,469,000 
4,078,000 


2,424,000 
9,886,000 


474,000 
1,617,000 


% Scarborough % 
8.5 4,491,000 M11 


18.4 
22.9 
11.1 


7,150,000 
8,301,000 
6,547,000 


17.7 
20.6 
16.3 


66 1,549,000 3.8 
8,242,000 
798,000 


3,225,000 


$39,480,000 


28,650,000 


41,887,000 


992,000 


York 
1,708,000. 


3,656,000 
2,861,000 
1,899,000 


1,403,000 
3,572,000 


251,000 
736,000, 


Percentage 
Increase 


1973 


$79,478,000 101.3 


79,244,000 176.6 


80,733,000 92.7 


1,931,000 


North York 
3,153,000 


9,941,000 
14,936,000 
5,317,000 


3,836,000 


13,375,000 
595,000 
2,922,000 


Total $109,675,000 


9,323,000 


36,900,000 


40,303,000 


Total expenditures all municipalities 1973 


The total amount spent by area 
municipalities in 1973 exclusive of 
their contributions to Metro was 
$266,362,000. The largest increases 
from 1968 to 1973 at this level were for 
protection, recreation and community 
services and community planning. 


Total expenditures by 


Metro $606,344,000 
Total expenditures of 
‘Area Municipalities. 266,362,000 


Total Spent by Local 
Government in Metro 
in 1973 $872,706,000 


Now that 1974 audited financial 
statements, as well as 1975 estimates 
are available, the Commission plans to 
have its financial profile of Metro up- 
dated. The rate of increase in expendi- 
tures in 1974 is even more dramatic. 

It is clear that municipal govern- 
ment in Metro must either curtail its 
expenditures or increase its revenues. 

Numerous articles have appeared 
in newspapers and magazines about 


the financial plight of major cities all 
over the world. While Metro is better 
off relative to many of them, the 
trends are there and, as Metro Chair- 
man Paul Godfrey has noted, without 
some significant change in the system 
of financing it, Metro may face a ser- 
ious financial situation in the not too 
distant future. 

A few groups suggested that full 
responsibility for the financing of edu- 
cation and social services be transferred 
to the province to reduce the tax 
burden on municipalities. (In 1973, 
provincial grants covered approximate- 
ly 52 per cent of the cost of social 
services and 39 per cent of the cost of 
education in Metro Toronto.) However, 
most of these groups supported the 
notion of keeping service delivery in 
such areas at the local level and, in 
most cases, at the area municipality 
level. Such an arrangement would, of 
course give rise to some questions with 
regard to the principle that the level of 
government that spends the money 
should be responsible for raising it. 

Several groups and individuals 
commented on the lack of control over 
municipal spending. The Toronto Is- 
land Residents Association cited an 
example in their brief regarding the 
Metro Parks Department, “whose bud- 
get for the next five years contains 2.5 


million dollars for unspecified develop- 
ment of Toronto Island and yet the 
Parks Commissioner recently stated 
under oath before a judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Ontario that he had no 
plans for the island.” The Collegiate 
Community Ratepayers of East York 
suggested that “some principles of cost 
control be devised and imposed on 
Metro Council.” 

Some of the groups and indivi- 
duals who commented on the unde- 
sirable effects of the growth of bureau- 
cracies in general also commented on 
the size of municipal staffs and the 
costs of maintaining them. The most 
important aspect of these costs is 
wages. The more we expand services 
such as public transit and policing, the 
greater the share of municipal expendi- 
ture that will go to salaries and wages. 
There are some areas of local govern- 
ment where the number of employees 
has grown by 200-300 per cent over 
the last decade. The presence of strong 
public service associations and unions 
has also resulted in relatively higher 
incomes for public servants than was 
the case 10 to 15 years ago. Most of 
those supporting amalgamation felt 
such a move would bring about a 
reduction in the size of the bureau- 
cracy. Others haye urged that some 
services be returned to the private 


16,086,000 


54,075,000 


sector. For example, Edmund Peachey 
suggested in his brief that a “turn- 
around trend should be fostered to 
limit or reduce non-essential services 
and make efforts to return the citizenry 
to self reliance.” 

A point that was made by the 
Annex Ratepayers in their brief was 
that the public would like a clear state- 
ment of who is spending what, and 
where, in the public sector. In their 
view, transfer payments between levels 
of government serve to cloud the facts. 
They argued that while conditional 
grants are appropriate as incentives for 
municipalities to take on new and diffi- 
cult responsibilities, they are not a 
suitable means of financing recognized 
or essential services. 

Another point raised by the Con- 
federation of Resident and Ratepayer 
Associations is that regardless of how 
we change the structure of local goy- 
emment, a body such as the Ontario 
Municipal Board is needed to control 
municipal borrowing. In this connec- 
tion many people have commented 
that the costs of servicing Metro's debt 
at the present time compare very 
favourably with those of other Cana- 
dian municipalities. It is interesting to 
note that New York's financial crisis 
seems to have its roots in unrestricted 
municipal borrowing, 
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UPDATE 


Population 
Trends 


Today Metropolitan Toronto has a 
population of approximately 2.2 mil: 
lion. A report on demographic trends 
prepared for the Commission revealed 
the following information about pres- 
ent and future population patterns. 

At the time of the 1971 census, 
Metro had 2.09 million people or 
slightly less than 1/10 of Canada’s 
population. This population repre- 
sented three quarters of the people 
living in the Central Ontario Lakeshore 
Urban Complex (COLUC), a planning 
area which includes Metro and parts 
of the Regional Municipalities of Peel, 
York, Durham, Halton and Hamilton- 
Wentworth (see Figure V). 

Since 1951, Metro's population 
has grown 1% times the rate of that of 
the country. Very little of this growth 
has been in the inner three municipali- 
ties but the population of the suburbs 
(Etobicoke, North York and Scarbor- 
ough) has mushroomed from 200,000 
to 1,100,000. 

Probably because Metro is a major 
regional and national commercial 
centre which attracts those seeking 
employment, it has a lower proportion 
of people in non-working age groups 
than the national average. 

The City of Toronto has a high 
proportion of office employment rela- 
tive to other parts of Metro. Retailing 
jobs are fairly evenly distributed 
across Metro and well over half. the 
jobs in manufacturing and whole- 
saling are in the suburbs. However the 
suburbs offer fewer opportunities for 
white collar employment. 

While Metro has a higher birth- 
rate than either Ontario or Canada, 
undoubtedly because of its age struc- 
ture, most of its population increase 
over the last few decades has been 
due to migration, the largest portion 
of which has been international. 

Metro has been receiving approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of all immigrants 
to Canada. It has also gained popula- 
tion from other parts of the province 
and the country. Metro residents who 
do leave tend to move to the surround- 
ing regional municipalities as more and 
more migrants move in. People also 
migrate from Metro to Alberta and 
British Columbia. On the other hand, 
Metro gains people from the Atlantic 
provinces, the prairies and, more re- 
cently, Quebec. About three-quarters 
of all interprovincial migrants to 


COLUC and over four-fifths of im- 
migrants to COLUC come to Metro. 


Figure V— COLUC Area 


Where 
immigrants 
settle 


Where immigrants settle in Can- 
ada tends to be related to their coun- 
try of origin. Americans and Northern 
Europeans tend to be more dispersed 
in settlement pattems while immi- 
grants from Southern Europe, Asia and 
the Caribbean congregate in the larger 
cities. 

Immigrants also tend to settle in 
areas of high labour demand and low 
unemployment. 

Therefore a shift in the immigrant 
stream away from Asia, the Caribbean 
and Southern Europe or a decline in 
Metro's economic position relative to 
other parts of Canada would probably 
result in a significant decline in the 
number of immigrants settling here. 

Over the last few years, growth 
has been declining in Metro, primarily 
as a result of a decreasing supply of 
land and affordable housing. As a con- 
sequence, migration has been declining 
as a component of Metro's growth. 
By the mid-1980's, natural increase 
(births) is expected to be the more 
important determinant of population 
growth. 


The future 
size of Metro 


Estimates as to the future size of 
Metro vary enormously and there are 
many factors which will affect its ulti- 
mate size. For example, the growth 
philosophies of those responsible for 
planning in the area will have a major 


impact. The official plans of both 
Metro and the surrounding regions 
may encourage or discourage further 
growth. 

Metro is surrounded by rich farm- 
land and policies designed to keep this 
land for agricultural use would signifi- 
cantly reduce the potential of increas- 
ing urban sprawl beyond Metro's 
borders. On the other hand, the con- 
tainment of sprawl is in part contribut- 
ing to the shortage of housing. How- 
ever, with the rapid increase in food 
Prices over the last two years, there 
appears to be growing support for the 
preservation of agricultural land. This 
point was stressed in the briefs from 
Zero Population Growth, the Associa- 
tion of Women Electors and George 
Bechtel. 

It would also appear that pro- 
ponents of “no-growth” or “slow- 
growth” for the Metro area represent 
a significant body of opinion in the 
community. The Collegiate Commun- 
ity Ratepayers of East York claimed in 
their brief that as population densities 
increase, cities change from relatively 
law-abiding communities to ones with 
a high incidence of crime and no sense 
of community responsibility. In their 
briefs, groups such as the North Jarvis 
Community Association, the Toronto 
Island Residents Association and the 
South Rosedale Ratepayers Association 
argued for the preservation of low den- 
sity family neighbourhoods throughout 
Metro. 

They were supported by Dr. Barry 
Zimmerman and Dr. George Luste who 
feel that a stable residential population 
helps to prevent the deterioration of an 
urban area. 

Both Zero Population Growth and 
the Etobicoke Federation of Rate- 
payers and Residents Associations 
claimed that people should be able to 
set population goals for their cities and 
establish lanc- use policies consistent 
with these goals. 


While policies of decentralization 
for the Toronto Centred Region have 
been developed by the province, 
whether these policies will be success- 
ful is not yet known. To quote from 
the report, Demographic Trends in 
Metropolitan Toronto, prepared for the 
Commission by N. Cherukupalle Inc.: 


“The efforts to decentralize central 
Ontario's growth eastward towards 
Oshawa and Pickering is probably 
the most important (policy) of them 
all. Major growth nodes in the Dur- 
ham region will centre around the 
Pickering Airport and the North 
Pickering community, a location that 
might not be far enough east for in- 
dependent growth. Unless a con- 
certed effort is made to strengthen 
Oshawa as a node, provincial plan- 
ning efforts to decentralize and 
channel growth eastward might turn 
out, on the contrary, to be the single 
most centralizing force, particularly 
if reinforced by improved transpor- 
tation links with the new Pickering 
Airport.” 


On the other hand, the recent 
cancellation of the Pickering Airport by 
the federal government could have 
even more serious consequences for 
Metro since it will diminish the poten- 
tial for new jobs in that area, which 
could strengthen its dependence on 
Metro for employment. 

Some of those who submitted 
briefs to the Commission argued that 
we should encourage growth. For 
example William Magyar of Technical 
Economists Ltd., suggested that the 
ideal population for the Metro area 
would be around 10 million. Still 
others argued that a moderate degree 
of growth is inevitable and that we 
should be looking for ways to manage 
and distribute it. 

Other factors which will affect 
Metro's rate of growth include immi- 
gration policies, policies affecting 
neighbourhood stability or redevelop- 
ment, the amount of development al- 
lowed immediately outside Metro's 
boundaries, or a major change in the 
birth rate. The biggest factor of all 
may be what happens with respect to 
energy. Metropolitan Toronto is heavily 
dependent on cheap and plentiful 
energy. A severe energy shortage or 
soaring energy costs could greatly alter 
Metro's capacity for continued growth. 

Because of the complexity inherent 
in factors affecting demographic trends, 
it is clear that the best we can hope for 
is a réasonable guess as to the future 
size of Metro. Therefore the system of 
local government we have must be 
sufficiently flexible to accommodate 
very different possible futures. 
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Planning 


From the research prepared for 
the Commission, and from briefs pre- 
sented so far, planning has emerged as 
one of the areas of greatest concern 
with respect to local government in 
Metropolitan Toronto. In some ways 
this is curious, since planning bodies 
do not provide direct services to the 
public. But it is this very feature of 
planning which makes it so controver- 
sial. Developing plans for an area 
involves making assumptions about the 
kind of neighbourhoods and region in 
which one should live, and adopting 
some of these assumptions as goals. 
In local government in Metropolitan 
Toronto, our major planning bodies 
are perhaps the closest thing we have 
to policy-making units. 


Planning 
legislation 


The main basis for planning in 
Ontario is The Planning Act under 
which all planning boards are estab- 
lished and official plans prepared. 
Since the Act does not specify the 
content or scope of official plans, nor 
the difference between Metropolitan 
and local planning functions, they vary 
widely in content, style and format 
from one municipality to another. 

An official plan traditionally has 
been a broad plan for the use of land, 
which is implemented through various 
contro] devices such as zoning bylaws, 
subdivision plans, land severance ap- 
provals, urban renewal plans, main- 
tenance and occupancy bylaws and 
committee of adjustment decisions. 
There are no procedures laid down in 
the Act with regard to public partici- 
pation. Where special participation 
programs exist, they have been devel- 
oped in response to local pressures. 
The Planning Act is under review by 
the provincial government and some 
major changes are expected. 

Planning activities are also goy- 
emed by The Ontario Planning and 
Development Act which authorizes the 
provincial Treasurer to designate 
“development planning areas.” Public 
consultation must be carried out under 
this legislation but once a plan has been 
developed, the Treasurer may secure 
the necessary amendments to municipal 
plans and bylaws to implement it. The 
Parkway Belt Plans are being devel- 
oped under the framework of this 
legislation. 


History of 
planning in 
Metro 


As documented in the Commis- 
sion’s background report on planning, 
the history of Metropolitan Toronto's 
planning process is very significant. 
When Metro came into being in 1953, 
the Metropolitan Toronto Planning 
Board was created. Its task was to 
develop an official plan for the Metro- 
politan Toronto Planning Area which 
included not only Metro (240 square 
miles) but also the 13 surrounding 
fringe municipalities (475 square 
miles). Metropolitan plans were drawn 
up in both 1959 and 1966 but neither 
plan was ever made ‘official’. The 
problem was that Metro had no juris- 
diction over the 13 surrounding area 
municipalities, while they in turn had 
no representation on Metro Council. As 
aresult, the two plans were adopted by 
Metro but this jurisdictional problem 
was never worked out and the plans 
were not submitted to the Minister 
responsible for proyincial approval. 
Therefore, these plans, although gen- 
erally followed in practice, had no 
official or legal status. 


Throughout this period, planning 
conflicts among Metro area munici- 
palities were not particularly severe. 
However, the late 1960's brought a 
significant change in community values. 
The 1966 Metro Plan, which was gen- 
erally accepted at the time of its 
adoption, proved virtually impossible 
to implement particularly with respect 
to transportation. Citizens groups or- 
ganized successfully to oppose the 
construction of the Spadina expressway 
and other transportation links proposed 
in the plan. 

The City of Toronto and the 
Borough of York removed all refer- 
ences to the Spadina Expressway from 
their official plans. Metro did not. 
However, because the 1966 Metro- 
politan plan is now under review and 
major changes are expected both in 
the nature and the content of the plan, 
it is anticipated that all changes will 
be incorporated when the plan review 
is completed. 

The Commission’s background 
report on the planning process notes 
that area municipalities have begun to 
recognize the possibility of using their 
official plans and zoning provisions as 
a legal basis for preventing or delaying 
the implementation of the policies of 
senior levels of government. Perhaps 
the best example relates to the question 
of public housing for low-income fami- 
lies. The province makes money avail- 
able for low income housing and has 
made every attempt to get municipali- 
ties to take their share of such units. 
However, the municipalities are said by 
many to be using their zoning bylaws 
to obstruct such projects. As a result 
since late 1973, not one new public 
housing unit for low-income families 
has been constructed in Metro. 

As the three regional municipali- 
ties were established around Metro, 
each was given responsibility for plan- 
ning within its boundaries, thereby 
eliminating Metro's inter-regional plan- 
ning role. Each of these new regional 
municipalities is required to prepare 
an official plan within a prescribed 
period of time. In addition some area 
municipalities within these regions are 
busy preparing local official plans for 
their areas. 

On January 1, 1975, the Metro- 
politan Toronto Planning Board was 
replaced by a planning department 
and a planning committee of Metro 
Council, Through the Metroplan pro- 
gram, this planning body is continuing 
with the preparation of a new official 
plan for Metro as required by revisions 
to The Municipality of Metropolitan 
Toronto Act. When this plan is com- 
pleted and approved by the province, 
Metro's area municipality official plans 
and other planning bylaws will have 
to conform to it. 


Metro’s new official plan will be 
more than a traditional land-use plan. 
Rather than simply setting down 
specific transportation facilities and 
land uses, it will address itself to tar- 
gets and strategies for structuring or 
managing growth, including the appro- 
priate level and distribution of housing, 
jobs and support services. In addition 
to defining patterns of centralization 
and/or decentralization of population 
and employment, it will set out social 
objectives and deal with an array of 
other concerns. Metroplan is looking at 
all aspects of the kind of Metropolitan 
area we want to have or, in other 
words, the urban structure and form. 

Metro Toronto has recently re- 
ceived the responsibility from the 
Minister of Housing to review the 
decisions of area municipality com- 
mittees of adjustment and Jand division 
committees and is in the process of 
acquiring subdivision approval powers. 
While Metro can comment on local 
zoning bylaws, the Ontario Municipal 
Board is the final arbiter. 

With the dissolution of the Metro 
Planning Board, a citizens’ committee 
was appointed to advise Metro Council 
on the Metropolitan Plan and assume 
the major responsibility for Metroplan’s 
public participation program. 


Since 1967, Metro's planning staff 
has grown by about 75 per cent and its 
planning budget has more than tripled 
Its activities include: 
© The formulation of overall Metro 
planning policies and the production 
of an official plan; 

Development control activities such 
as the processing of subdivision 
plans, commenting on local zoning 
bylaw amendments and local official 
plans and amendments primarily to 
ensure that they do not conflict with 
important metropolitan concerns; 
Direct planning of various Metro 
projects. 


Planning at 
the area 
municipality 
level 


According to the Bousfield-Comay 
report, the City of Toronto has taken 
the lead in Metro in establishing a very 
strong planning presence. Since 1967, 
it has increased its planning staff by 
250 per cent and its annual planning 
expenditures now amount to approxi- 
mately $4 per capita, nearly 2% times 
that of the other area municipalities. 
This increase in staff and expenditures 
reflects the emphasis being given to 
neighbourhood and central area plan- 
ning by the City. The City Planning 
Board is now primarily composed of 
private citizens who concern them- 
selves with longer-term official plan 
matters rather than day to day manage- 
ment of the City’s planning program. 

The activities of City planning 
staff are concentrated in the following 
areas: 


© Reassessing policies in the 1969 
Official Plan, particularly develop- 
ment policies for the core area; 

® formulating detailed plans and pro- 
grams for the City’s waterfront and 
some 25 neighbourhoods with\ con: 
siderable inyolvement of the public; 

a review of its main implementing 
mechanisms including the overall 
zoning bylaw, site plan and demo- 
lition controls. 

The City has become more asser- 
tive in protecting its interests when 
matters of metropolitan or regional 
significance are under consideration. 

Both East York and York are 
largely developed and most of their 
planning activities focus on stabiliza- 
tion or redevelopment. The Borough of 
York, for example, recently adopted 
revised zoning bylaws supporting exist- 
ing land uses in its official plan. 

In both these boroughs, the 
impact of major transportation im- 
provements, such as the Highway 400 
and Spadina arterials or the proposed 
Leslie Street Extension, are a major 
concern. 


In Etobicoke and North York, official 
plans have largely been superseded by 
detailed district plans. However, in 
Scarborough, the 1957 plan still pro- 
vides a comprehensive basis for overall 
development policies and the prepara- 
tion of detailed secondary plans. Scar- 
borough is the only borough with much 
undeveloped land. It also has more 
opportunities for infilling in some of 
its older areas. Howeyer, established 
patterns of development tend to be 
prevailing. 

In its brief, Ryerson’s Politics 
Class 015 argued for planning on a 
Metro-wide basis with Metro regula- 
ting the density for all areas. In the 
same vein, former North York Alder- 
man Jack Bedder also stated in his 
presentation to the Commission that 
planning should be done by Metro to 
ensure an equal and equitable distri- 
bution of all types of housing, commer- 
cial, and industrial construction, along 
with sufficient green space, open space, 
and recreational facilities to contribute 
to a balanced road and transportation 
system. 


Outside Metro, the greatest 
amount of development is taking place 
in the Regional Municipality of Peel, 
This growth reflects the historic west- 
erly trend of urban development in the 
Toronto-Hamilton corridor, and has 
been supported by provincial services, 
transportation facilities and current 
housing policies, Despite provincial 
initiatives to redirect growth to the 
east, Peel will continue to fulfill many 
of the Toronto area's housing needs. 
The Regional Municipality of Peel and 
the City of Mississauga are heavily in- 
volved in the development of new 
official plans and the designation of 
major centres which offer a better 
balance of employment opportunities 
for residents 

The imminent completion of the 
York-Durham servicing) system will 
undoubtedly open up areas for redevel- 
opment to the north and east of Metro. 
Such development would be supported 
by current provincial housing schemes. 
The direction in which the Region of 
York is moving in its planning is not 
yet clear, according to the Bousfield- 
Comay report. However, in addition 
to providing a significant number of 
housing and employment opportuni- 
ties, there is the potential for the 
extensive use of major recreational 
facilities in York by Metro residents, 
and this is the subject of a special 
study being carried out by the Regional 
Municipality with provincial support. 

The Region of Durham will also 
attract considerable growth both in 
south Pickering and Ontario's North 
Pickering community with the com- 
pletion of the York-Durham servicing 
scheme. The revised Pickering Official 
Plan provides for an additional 90,000 
people in south Pickering alone. 

From the background report's 
examination of the current planning 
situation in Metro Toronto and the sur- 
rounding regions, several facts become 
very clear. 

The scope of Metro’s planning 
activity and the division of planning 
responsibilities between Metro and 
area municipalities have never been 
clearly defined. The same kind of juris- 
dictional uncertainty now applies to 
planning in the surrounding regions. 

According to the consultants, part 
of the problem is that local municipali- 
ties and citizens generally do not tend 
to support the primacy of regional 
planning objectives. In the new re- 
gions, as in Metro, it is probable that 
local rather than regional interests will 
determine land-use policies. 


Since many of the implementing 
powers such as zoning bylaws and 
urban renewal are vested locally, Metro 
and other regional governments may 
have considerable difficulty achieving 
regional planning goals. 

In addition, some concern has 
been expressed about the degree to 
which those outside Metro are influ- 
encing its planning. For example, how 
can Metro decentralize if large resi- 
dential developments are encouraged 
immediately outside Metro’s boun- 
daries and inter-regional transportation 
services provide ready access to down- 
town Toronto? 


Who is planning 
for Metro? 


The provincial government is 
directly involved in Metro area plan- 
ning primarily through the Ministry of 
Housing, the Ministry of Treasury, 
Economics and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs, the Ontario Municipal Board, 
the Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications, the Ministry of the 
Environment, Ontario Hydro and the 
Metro Toronto and Region Conserva- 
tion Authority. The federal govern- 
ment is inyolyed mainly through the 
Ministry of Transport, the Ministry of 
State for Urban Affairs and Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. A 
more detailed description of the roles 
of these various government agencies 
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in planning is contained in the back- 
ground report on planning prepared 
for the Commission by John Bousfeld 
Associates and Comay Planning Con- 
sultants Ltd. 

Traditionally, the province has 
been most concerned with the quality 
of planning at the local level, but given 
problems such as the current housing 
shortage in Metro, it is increasingly 
directing its efforts to achieving its own 
planning objectives. The most critical 
problem with regard to provincial plan- 
ning identified in briefs to the Com- 
mission is that there is no consistent 
set of policies which the province 
articulates and follows. 

Provincial proposals for the devel- 
opment of the Central Ontario Lake- 
shore Urban Complex, stretching from 
Oakville to Bowmanville, represent an 
effort to co-ordinate and rationalize the 
activities of all agencies and levels of 
government involved in planning for 
the area. The Ontario Planning and 
Development Act gives the proyince 
the power to alter municipal official 
plans, if necessary, to make them con- 
sistent with approved regional devel- 
opment plans. 

The Ontario Municipal Board 
(OMB) is a quasi-judicial body estab- 
lished to approve municipal borrowing, 
approve local bylaws, and adjudicate 
on appeals in planning matters. It is 
intended to be guided in its decisions 
by provincial policy, but given the lack 
of clarity in provincial policy in some 
fields and the increasingly contentious 
nature of local planning, the Board is 
frequently called upon to make policy 
decisions; an example is its ruling on 
the City of Toronto's 45 foot height 
bylaw. For many of the same reasons, 


there is also a tendency for more 
and more of the Ontario Municipal 
Board's decisions to be appealed to the 
provincial cabinet, 

A number of groups who pre- 
sented briefs to the Commission were 
very critical of the OMB's playing a 
policy-making role and called for a 
redefinition of its powers. The issue 
appears to be whether appointed 
bodies should be able to rule on the 
decisions of elected bodies. Included 
among these groups were the New 
Democratic Party, the Annex Rate- 
payers Association and the North Jarvis 
Community Association. The Com- 
munist Party suggested abolishing the 
OMB altogether but this was not a 
widely expressed view. 

While there is now a reasonable 
degree of co-operation between those 
involved in planning and development 
at the local and Metro levels, the plan- 
ning background report says there are 
signs that this spirit of co-operation is 
deteriorating. The development of a 
comprehensive Metro Official Plan 
which requires that area municipality 
plans conform to it will undoubtedly 
create problems. 


To quote from the Bousfield- 
Comay Report: 


“Ultimately it may not matter 
whether Metro achieves the legal 
means to enforce conformity in local 
plans and bylaws, since political 
support, which is presently locally 
based, may not be sustainable 
against local objections.” 


Of equal concern is the absence 
of a mechanism for co-ordinating 
Metro's planning efforts with those of 


the three surrounding regional muni- 
cipalities. 

To date, almost every submission 
to the Commission which has dealt 
with planning has called for planning 
on an inter-regional scale coupled with 
a strengthened role in planning at the 
area municipality or neighbourhood 
level. This view was perhaps best 
summed up in the brief submitted by 
the New Democratic Party: 

“Metro has become too small to plan 
for the Toronto Urban Region of 
which it is the hub and too large to 
provide ‘soft’ services to its 2.1 mil- 
lion residents in a humane manner 
and on a human scale.” 
Similar comments were made by Nigel 
Richardson, a planner by profession; 
the Annex Ratepayers Association; the 
Confederation of Resident and Rate- 
payer Associations; and George 
Bechtel. The New Democratic Party, 
the Confederation of Resident and 
Ratepayer Associations and the Annex 
Ratepayers Association fayoured a 
lesser role in planning for Metro. They 
supported the notion that area muni- 
cipalities should do their own planning 
and, that when and if serious planning 
conflicts arose, they could be resolved 
by an appeal body such as the Ontario 
Municipal Board. 

On the other hand, Ryerson’s 
Politics Class 015, Jack Bedder, the 
Labour Council of Metropolitan To- 
ronto and the Communist Party all 
suggested that Metro's role in planning 
be strengthened, a view shared by most 
of those who favoured amalgamation, 
as well as by Dr. Hans Blumenfeld, a 
well-known urban planner. Most in 
this group argued that the only way 
we might solve a problem such as a 
housing shortage is to give Metro the 
power to set densities throughout the 
area. 

The majority of those who sub- 
mitted briefs dealing with planning 
favoured the creation of some kind of 
inter-regional planning body. 

However, there were differences 
of opinion as to how inter-regional 
planning should be carried out, what 
Metro's role in such planning would 
be and how to resolve regional-local 
planning conflicts. 


The Confederation of Resident 
and Ratepayer Associations was the 
most explicit as to how it thought plan- 
ning ought to be carried out: 


“Present-day Metropolitan Toronto 
is both the economic and cultural 
nerve centre of the whole country 
and for this reason has experienced 
a phenomenal rate of growth over 


the last two decades which appears 

to go unabated. Neither the federal 

nor the provincial government ap- 
pears to have attempted to check 

Metro’s growth and it is doubtful 

whether they ever will. Since for all 
intents and purposes there is little 
room for growth at traditional den- 
sities within any of the area muni- 

cipalities, the process of rapid 
urbanization which has character- 
ized Etobicoke, North York and 

Scarborough in the last 20 years has 
spilled over the borders and will 
continue to do so. Communities as 
far apart as Grimsby and Bowman- 
ville, Barrie and Guelph are feeling 
the effects of urbanization. There is 
an urgent need, then, to provide a 
wide range of services for the whole 
of the Toronto region, principal 
among which are housing, transpor- 
tation, jobs and recreation. The pro- 
yincial government has recognized 
the fact of rapid urbanization in the 
region and is trying to deal with it 
through proposals such as the To- 
tonto Centred Region Plan, the 
Central York Servicing Scheme, the 
Toronto Area Transit Operating 
Authority, the GO service, the 
Ontario Housing Action Program 
and the new Town of North Picker- 
ing. 

“In effect what has happened in 
the last five years is that the provin- 
cial Government is doing the plan- 
ning for the entire Toronto Centred 
Region and has thereby undermined 
municipal autonomy to a consider- 
able degree. The federal government 
has become a second major factor in 
the region with its decision to build 
an airport in the North Pickering 
area. The impact of this decision on 
Metropolitan Toronto alone (partic 
ularly on the City of Toronto) has 
been well documented in the Picker- 
ing Impact Study. 

“We have two major concems in 
this respect, however. Much provin- 
cial planning for the Region appears 
to be contradictory and illogical. On 
the one hand, the government pro- 
fesses to be committed to a policy of 
decentralization and of directing 
growth to the east of Metro. On the 
other hand, its heavy investment in 
commuter rail facilities, the Central 
York Servicing Scheme, the North 
Pickering Airport and related new 
town and the decision to extend the 
Don Valley Expressway north can 
only serve to feed the growth of the 
core area of the City of Toronto. 

“Our second concern in this area 
stems directly from the first: much 
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of this provincial planning for the 
Region (indeed for Metropolitan 
Toronto itself, e.g. the continued 
widening of the 401, the decision to 
stop the Spadina Expressway, the 
recent decisions with respect to im- 
provements to Union Station) are 
made at the cabinet or at the sub- 
cabinet levels, At present, there 
exists no clearly defined, publicly 
accountable mechanism for regional 
planning. The municipalities which 
are most directly affected appear to 
have little if any opportunity for 
participation at the policy formation 
stage. Where there is participation 
(as in the improvements to the com- 
muter facilities at Union Station), 
it is conveniently ignored. It is 
appalling, for instance, that the City 
of Toronto which is most directly 
affected by the centralization poli- 
cies of the Chairman of the Toronto 
Area Transit Operating Authority 
has no representation on the Author- 
ity. The Metro Chairman is a mem- 
ber, but he has no mandate from the 
Council of the City of Toronto to 
represent it; neither is he required to 
report back to his own Council or to 
take direction from it. 


“Clearly, then, the municipal 
role in regional planning must be 
strengthened and the provincial and 
federal roles must become public, 
explicit and accountable. In order to 
achieve these goals, we propose the 
creation of a Greater Toronto Urban 
Region to correspond to COLUC 
(Central Ontario Lakeshore Urban 
Complex). Within this region, the 
province and the municipalities 
should develop a new partnership to 
set general planning goals for popu- 
lation, job location, housing, trans- 
portation and recreation and should 
determine the framework of both 
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hard and soft services which will be 
needed to achieve these goals. These 
general goals should be generated 
principally by the municipalities 
themselves and should be forwarded 
to the Greater Toronto Urban Region 
level for comment and co-ordination. 
To this end, we propose that a new 
provincial/municipal advisory com- 
mittee for the Greater Toronto Ur- 
ban Region be created which would 
be strictly advisory in nature. It 
should provide for regular public 
review and co-ordination on matters 
such as housing, health care, recrea- 
tion, transportation, employment, 
conservation and parkland. None of 
these matters affects Metropolitan 
Toronto and the area municipalities 
alone. In all of them, the province 
now has major statutory responsi- 
bility. But our proposal recognizes 
the impossibility of planning a num- 
ber of critically important services 
within the framework of Metropoli- 
tan Toronto alone; further, it will 
make explicit and public what now 
happens largely behind closed doors 


“Membership on this Advisory 
Committee should reflect the relative 
sizes of the participating municipali- 
ties; it should be chaired by the 
Minister of Treasury, Economics and 
Intergovernmental Affairs. It may 
well be advisable to include the 
members of the Legislature from 
all parties who represent ridings in 
the COLUG area. Federal represen- 
tatives at the ministerial level may 
also have to be included from time 
to time, although the size of such a 
group will have to remain manage- 
able.” 


Similar proposals were received 
from the Annex Ratepayers Association 
and the New Democratic Party. 


Another major issue which was 
raised in briefs to the Commission was 
the lack of integration between physi- 
cal and social planning. The kind of 
concern expressed is perhaps best sum- 
marized in a paper given by Allan 
O'Brien, Professor of Political Science 
at the University of Western Ontario 
and the former Mayor of Halifax, at 
the 1975 Annual Conference of the 
Institute of Public Administration of 
Canada: 


“Wise municipal governments will 
become much more conscious of the 
potential of social planning at the 
local level. I use the phrase “social 
planning” not just to describe the 
planning of adequate social services 
of all kinds, their innovation, co- 
ordination and accessibility, impor- 
tant though these are. I mean also 
the fundamental basis and processes 
for determining the goals, objectives 
and strategy of urban planning and 
design, For example, if land use is to 
be subject to public planning, as it 
must, the objectives should be pri- 
marily social. The aim must be to 
provide the best living conditions for 
many diverse individuals and fami- 
lies living in the relatively close 
quarters of urban Canada. 


“The risks of social planning are 
enormous. That is why the process 
through which it is done deserves 
careful scrutiny. The people who 
will be affected must participate in 
the planning. The pluralism of our 
society must be respected. So must 
the need for greater equality in the 
human condition. The importance of 
both public and private spaces and 
places must be attended to. The in- 
formation systems, including data 
banks, which serve politicians, ad- 
ministrators, citizens and media will 


have to be open and guaranteed to 
be open. 

Local social planning will have to 
tackle problems arising from family 
breakdown, alienation from com- 
munity, destruction of public prop- 
erty and crime. A serious study of 
these issues might reveal a connec- 
tion to government and corporate 
destruction of the environment, 
gross inequality in power and 
wealth, consumer materialism and 
social irresponsibility.” 

Several other specific points were 
made with respect to planning in briefs 
received by the Commission, Clark 
Muirhead suggested that urban growth 
ought to be directed to new towns some 
distance from Metropolitan Toronto. 
While this is already a stated policy of 
the province, the Toronto Airport Re- 
view Committee argued in its brief 
that the location of the new town of 
North Pickering is sufficiently close 
to Metro that it may in fact have a 
centralizing rather than a decentral- 
izing effect, particularly if new trans- 
portation facilities are added to serve 
the Pickering airport. This comment 
was also made by the consultant who 
prepared the Commission's background 
paper on demographic trends. How- 
ever, since the Pickering airport has 
been cancelled, the ultimate effect of 
the new community remains an open 
question. 

Another point raised by Professor 
Hefferon in a meeting with the Com- 
mission was that the separation of plan- 
ning and the implementation of plans 
can result in some rather difficult prob- 
lems. He suggested that the goals of 
planners and those of operating de- 
partments and agencies such as the 
TTC ora roads department are often in 
conflict and that a closer integration 
of planning and operations functions is 
needed. 


Housing 


Housing has become a major con- 
cern within Metropolitan Toronto over 
the last few years. With the rapid in- 
crease in housing costs and the sharp 
decline in the production of new 
housing, government at all levels has 
had to intervene more substantially in 
both housing production and con- 
servation. 

A background report on housing 
prepared for the Commission by the 
firm of Klein and Sears describes the 
production of housing in four stages: 


© Motivation to Build 

© Financing, Planning, 
Assembly 

© Construction 

© Management and Operation 


and Land 
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With the current low vacancy 
rate, there is little doubt that there is a 
market for additional housing. The 
question is what kind of housing, 
and at what price. The private sector 
builds to make a profit and because of 
a reduced land supply, increased regu- 
lation, higher costs and reduced profits, 
it has reduced its activity in recent 
years. The public sector attempts to 
provide housing for low-income house- 
holds at a cost they can afford, while 
the non-profit sector, a relatively new 
sector, is concerned with providing 
housing at less than market cost. 

The attitude of a municipality to- 
ward development and the availability 
of public money to assist both the pro- 
ducer and potential occupants are 
major factors in influencing the deci- 
sion to build. 

Having decided to build, the pro- 
ducer, whether public or private, may 


survey the market, select and acquire 
a site, obtain financing, go through all 
the necessary planning and design 
stages and get the required government 
approval. It is at this stage that goyern- 
ment has its greatest involvement. 
Since all four levels of government play 
a role, the effects of their activities 
can complicate and delay matters 
thereby contributing to the overall 
costs. 

The construction stage is relative- 
ly simple in that there are sufficient 
competent builders available but it has 
also been argued that the industry has 
been slow to develop and employ in- 
novative building techniques. The role 
of government at this stage is primarily 
regulatory in ensuring that the con- 
struction meets certain standards of 
quality and safety, and that the con- 
struction work itself is carried out in 
a safe manner. 


Once the housing is built, the 
tasks of management and operation 
are relatively straight forward but they 
are not without their problems. For ex- 
ample, there have been many recent 
claims of rent gouging on the part of 
landlords. Certainly bona fide examples 
have been given of situations where 
landlords have made inordinate profits 
on older accommodations. Some ten- 
ants have experienced rent increases of 
40 per cent and 50 per cent in one year 
and have been given what they feel is 
too short notice to find alterntative 
accommodation given the present 
housing market. On the other hand, in 
recent stories in the press, landlords 
claim that inflation has substantially 
increased their costs, that they often 
have to make up for losses resulting 
from long-term leases, and finally that 
the profits they are making on older 
buildings are being used to subsidize 
new construction. 

In this connection, the Association 
of Women Electors wrote: 


“Tenants represent an increasingly 
large proportion of Metro's popula- 
tion, a proportion which will con- 
tinue to increase. The tenant's status 
itizen which through 
the years has been built into our 
legal fabric should no longer be 
accepted as normal. Nor should the 
relatively small group of citizens 
who control private rental accom- 
modation be ina position to threaten, 
by virtue of this second-class status, 
the welfare and security of so many 
of their fellow citizens. In an eco- 
nomic climate such as we are now 
experiencing, we feel very strongly 
that all landlords, whether corpor- 
ate, small operators or individuals 
should be prevented from profiteer- 
ing at the expense of their tenants. 

“The tenant is affected also by 
whatever rules and regulations his 
particular landlord may choose to 
impose — some quite reasonably, 
others tyranically. He is also af- 
fected, when living in a multi-family 
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building, by the quality of manage- 
ment, The personality of a superin- 
tendent is often the crucial aspect 
of life in an apartment.” 


They recommended: 

a) “a thorough review of The Land- 
lord and Tenant Act be undertaken 
with the aim of removing those 
sections which encourage discrimi- 
nation against tenants. Similarly, if 
there are sections of the Act which 
appear to put the landlord in an 
untenable position, they too should 
be carefully reconsidered; 

b) that the province establish, sup-. 
ported by adequate legislation, 
appeal boards across Metro to re- 
view rents, and also to handle ac- 
tions under The Landlord and 
Tenant Act;” [Since the presenta- 
tion of this brief, the province has 
taken steps to control rents. In 
addition, rents will no doubt be af- 
fected by the new federal program 
of wage and price restraints.] 

c) that all legislation which indirectly 

may affect tenants by treating 

them, or their residences, differently 
from landowners, be reviewed so 
as to remove such discrimination; 
that the legislation be amended to 
make provision in multi-family 
buildings for Management Advi- 
sory Committees composed of ten- 
ants and management. We see 
these not so much as devices for 
resolving conflict, though they 
would be that, but as the instru- 
ment for developing tenant involve- 
ment, responsibility and pride. We 
have in mind the success of such 

a committee structure and function 

in the Regent’s Park housing devel- 

opment. Often many apartments 
have hundreds of tenants, a small 

village of residents. As in our vil- 

lages, landlord and tenants should 

participate in a form of responsible 
democratic government. 

e) that superintendents be required 
to be licensed following a period of 
instruction and apprenticeship. We 
envisage several classes of licences 
which would relate to the size of 
the building supervised.” 

Government controls standards of 
maintenance and, in the case of rental 
properties, has developed legislation 
governing landlord/tenant relation- 
ships. In addition, government is the 
largest landlord in that it manages the 
existing stock of public housing. 

The impact of government activi- 
ties on housing production is enormous. 
Consider these three areas: 

e Financing 

e Planning and regulation 

e Direct involvements as a producer 

or operator 
2 o. 

Financing 
Most federal government funding 

for housing is in the form of loans and 
therefore represents a recoyerable in- 
vestment rather than an expenditure. 
The federal government has directly 
invested in and has encouraged the 
private sector to invest in housing 
since 1935. These funds, made ayail- 
able to private producers and other 
levels of government, have resulted in 
the production of 1,700,000 dwelling 
units in Canada since that time. 

Until 1968, most funding was in 
the form of mortgages for middle-in- 
come housing with a limited amount 
being provided for low and moderate- 
income groups. However, the emphasis 
was shifted in the late 1960's to the 
provision of housing for the most 
needy. In recent years, the federal 
government has reordered its priorities 
once again in favour of middle and 
moderate income people. 

More than 20 per cent of all hous- 
ing units built in Metro over the last 
two decades were federally funded and 
about three-quarters of these were for 
low income groups. 

Traditionally the role of the proy- 
ince in housing has been to stimulate 
the private sector to produce housing 
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for the moderate to middle income 
groups. However, the province is be- 
coming increasingly involved in the 
provision of housing and, in 1975, 
provincial expenditures for housing in 
Ontario may exceed those of the federal 
government in this province for the first 
time. 
In addition to direct loans for 
housing, there are intergovernmental 
loans and grants to provide the services 
and infrastructure necessary for new 
housing, such as schools, sewerage, 
roads and recreational facilities. Gov- 
ernment also provides operating subsi- 
dies for low-income housing and a 
limited number of grants to encourage 
the production of non-profit housing. 

While all levels of government 
contribute to housing, federal contri- 
butions have been offset by interest 
received on loans while the monies 
from other levels of government have 
come from current revenues or 
borrowing. 


Planning and 
regulation 


Local municipalities regulate the 
location, density and type of housing 
to be provided through local planning 
policies, subdivision control, and zon- 
ing. Final approval in these areas rests 
with the provincial Ministry of Hous- 
ing, the Ontario Municipal Board and, 
ultimately, the Cabinet. Regulatory 
and approval processes are time con- 
suming, and there is a growing feeling 
on the part of housing producers that 
they are too costly and counter-pro- 
ductive. It is in this area that the great- 
est criticism of government activities in 
housing has been expressed. 

Because of the pressure for 
growth well beyond Metro's bound- 
aries, the province created three new 
regional municipalities surrounding 
Metro. As discussed above, there is no 
mechanism to co-ordinate planning and 
development among Metro and these 
new regions. According to the Klein 
and Sears report, the absence of any 
comprehensive provincial development 
strategy for the area makes it difficult 
for any of the municipalities to develop 
appropriate planning and housing 
policies. 


Direct activity 


The major direct activity of gov- 
ermment in the housing field has been 
in the provision of public housing and it 
represents a major expenditure. Neigh- 
bourhood resistance to public housing 
complexes has resulted in a new ap- 
proach whereby public housing units 
are integrated with other housing, par- 
ticularly in privately owned, multiple 
unit rental accommodation. However, 
not enough units have been produced 
to accommodate the growing number 
of families who cannot afford housing 
in the private market. Since the end 
of 1973, not one new public housing 
unit for low income families has been 
constructed in Metro. As a result, the 
public housing program has come 
under considerable criticism. Several 
possible solutions to this problem were 
suggested to the Commission. The New 
Democratic Party, the Association of 
Women Electors (AWE) and the Con- 
federation of Resident and Ratepayer 
Associations (CORRA) all suggested 
that the province require municipali- 
ties to accept their fair share of housing 
for all income groups. The AWE rec- 
ommended: 


“that the province make mandatory 
across Ontario the number of as- 
sisted housing units each municipali- 
ty should absorb, taking into account 
the various social and economic 
pressures for equitable distribution 
of these units within a municipality. 

Having removed the onus of de- 
cision-making from the municipali- 
ties with respect to the number of 
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assisted housing units they should 
take, we feel the details of matters 
such as location, form of housing and 
mix of residents should be left to the 
municipality to decide. (In the event 
of amalgamation, Metro would be 
responsible for negotiating for funds, 
but the province would assign by 
formula the number of housing units 
to whatever districts into which Met- 
ro was subdivided).” 


Ryerson Polytechnical Institute’s 
Politics Class 015 suggested in its brief 
that landlords be required to provide 
their vacant units for public housing 
with the rents subsidized by the muni- 
cipality. However, such a policy is only 
workable when there is a higher vacan- 
cy rate than we have at the present 
time. 

Governments also get involved in 
the assembly of land for housing. As 
land costs have soared, all levels of 
government have increased their acti- 
vities in this area. Examples are Mal- 
vern, North Pickering and the proposed 
St. Lawrence scheme in downtown 
Toronto. Government land assembly 
reduces the cost of housing on that 
land. However, according to the Klein 
and Sears report, when government 
competes for land with the private 
sector, it may inadvertently raise land 
prices generally. 

The consultants claim that hous- 
ing costs have increased because of 
a shortage of vacant land, an often 
unreasonably lengthy government ap- 
proval process for new development, 
inflation and the increased costs of 
financing. The current shortage of 
housing is pushing rents and housing 
Prices up even higher. 

Those involved in the provision of 
non-profit housing see additional 


monies being made available to this 
sector as a needed and effective means 
of housing more people. 


2 SS ae 
OHC's Don Mount family housing development 


The Toronto Non-Profit Housing 
Federation made the following recom- 
mendations to the Commission in its 
brief: 


1. “Metro should conduct a compre- 
hensive study to detail the extent of 
the housing need for those with low 
and moderate income. This study 
should both identify the need as 
well as assess the capability of the 
different housing sectors to meet the 
defined need. 

2.“Recognizing the third sector as the 
most desirable and viable vehicle for 
the production of low and moderate 
income housing in Metropolitan To- 
ronto, Metro should act as an ad- 
vocate for the non-profit housing 
sector before the two senior levels 
of government. 

3.“On the basis of the comprehensive 
housing needs study, Metro should 
set production targets for low and 
moderate income housing. Further 
to ensuring that these targets are 
met, Metro should be supporting 
and encouraging non-profit produc- 
tion through its planning and de- 
velopment policies in conjunction 
with the municipalities. 

4."Metro should put forth non-profit 
housing as an acceptable alternative 
to Metro citizens by promoting its 
social benefits, its cost effectiveness 
and its compatability with existing 
communities. 

5.“In conjunction with the area muni- 
cipalities, Metro should adopt a 
land-banking policy and a pro- 
cedure for the purchase of land to 

be leased to non-profit housing 
producers. 

6.“Metro should work closely with the 

Toronto Non-Profit Housing Feder- 
ation, and other non-profit pro- 
ducers to ensure that adequate 
technical and resource support is 
available to the ‘third sector’.” 
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Developers claim that government 
impedes the production of new housing 
by bureaucratic bungling and unrea- 
sonable approval procedures. Most 
important of all they claim that govern- 
ment is continually changing the rules, 
which discourages people from inyest- 
ing in housing since it is virtually im- 
possible to forecast costs and return on 
investment. However, rising costs and 
ultimately higher prices do not increase 
the potential homeowner's ability to 
pay. Therefore some means must be 
found to provide affordable housing 
for the average citizen. 


The 
conservation 


of housing 


While a considerable amount of 
older housing exists in the City and 
two inner boroughs, it is decreasing as 
a percentage of the total housing stock 
in Metro. Nevertheless it is becoming 
an increasingly important asset. By 
contrast, in the outer boroughs, almost 
half of the housing has been built since 
1961. 

While current conservation con- 
cerns centre on the single, family- 
owned dwelling, it is apparent that 
more attention will be required in the 
future with respect to multiple housing 
units. This is because by 1971, 40.6 per 
cent of the total housing stock in Metro 
was apartment units and 49 per cent of 
housing was rented rather than owned, 
a substantial departure from the tradi- 
tion of privately owned, single family 
dwellings. 

Most housing conservation today 
has been carried out in the private 
sector but a growing appreciation of 
the need to conserve our housing has 
Jed to the development of a number 
of new public policies and programs. 
Housing conservation can be divided 
into four categories: 


1, Maintenance and Rehabilitation 
2. Conversion and Renovation 

3, Demolition control 

4. Preservation and Reconstruction 


Maintenance and rehabilitation 
involve keeping existing housing in a 
habitable condition. While most of this 
is done privately, the federal govern- 
ment has recently developed programs 
such as the Neighbourhood Improve- 
ment Program (N.I.P.), the Resi- 
dential Rehabilitation Assistance Pro- 
gram (RRAP) and guaranteed loans 
to individuals for home improvement 
and/or extension to assist in the up- 
grading of individual houses and 
neighbourhoods. In the case of the 
Neighbourhood Improyement Program 
and the Residential Rehabilitation 
Assistance Program, an area must be 
designated as being in need of such 
improvement by the municipality. This 
is not required for a similar provincial 
program, the Ontario Home Renewal 
Program (OHRP). 

One of the concerns about neigh- 
bourhood improvement is that the 
existing occupants are often forced to 
move out when the housing is up- 
graded, unless some special provision 
is made for them, because rents and 
house prices increase. In contrast to 
the old approach of razing and rede- 
veloping so-called ‘undesirable’ neigh- 
bourhoods, some programs are now 
being designed to ensure that existing 
residents are not forced out by neigh- 
bourhood improvement. 

In its brief, the Toronto Chapter 
of the Ontario Association of Architects 
argued that “rather than destroy exist- 
ing housing, even in low density areas, 
new housing should be accommodated 
in infill schemes or on under-used 
industrial and commercial land where 
appropriate. Studies have shown that 
such techniques are feasible and these 
are currently being explored by several 
levels of government.” 

To promote conservation, the 
province encourages municipalities to 


adopt maintenance standards and 
regular inspection programs. Funding 
is available through the programs pre- 
viously mentioned to assist home- 
owners in meeting these standards. 

Renovation and conversion in- 
volye major improvements and/or 
changes in the arrangement or use of 
space. Although the federal govern- 
ment provides some funding for con- 
versions, most government activity in 
this area is regulatory. Building by- 
laws and zoning regulations are used 
to control physical alterations and 
changes in use. 

The main concern about renova- 
tion has been the effect it has had on 
housing costs. Within the City, for 
example, entire low income neighbour- 
hoods have been transformed into 
middle and upper income housing. 
While housing improvements may be 
desirable, “white painting” is depleting 
the supply of low cost housing at the 
time when very little is being built, 
leaving those on low incomes with a 
scarcity of alternative accommodation. 

Another problem is the conversion 
of rental accommodation to condomi- 
niums when rental vacancy rates are 
low. Some of the area municipalities 
are already restricting this practice 
although they have limited powers in 
this field. 

Demolition is part of both the 
housing production and conservation 
processes. When there is a scarcity of 
yacant land, demolition of commercial 
or low density residential buildings is 
often required to make room for new 
residential development. On the other 
hand, demolition can present serious 
problems where existing housing stock 
is replaced by non-residential develop- 
ment. 

In the past, most of the concern 
over demolition has been focussed on 
the preservation of historic sites. How- 
ever, there is a growing recognition of 
the importance of conserving older 
housing as part of the housing supply. 
While municipalities can withhold 
demolition permits for limited periods 
of time, they have relatively little 
authority in this area. Former North 
York Alderman Jack Bedder suggested 
that vacant residential land be taxed 
at commercial rates to deter unneces- 
sary demolitions. 

The problem simply expressed is 
this. As housing costs soar and the 
supply of lower cost housing is de- 
pleted, more and more people are 
unable to afford suitable accommoda- 
tion. Unless this situation is remedied, 
we will have doubling up, overcrowd- 
ing and slum conditions, which tend 
to generate a host of other costly 
problems both in social and economic 
terms. 


Some Issues 


According to a background report 
on housing in Metro prepared for the 
Commission by the firm of Klein and 
Sears, the federal government has 
perhaps the greatest impact on housing 
of any level of government through its 
general economic policies and particu- 
larly through its funding policies. The 
consultants say that there is a parti- 
cular need for the federal government 
to develop long term funding policies 
to create a predictable flow of money 
under precise conditions so that both 
the private sector and other levels of 
government can plan rationally. 

At the provincial level, the con- 
sultants suggest that the most signifi- 
cant problem for Metro is the lack of 
an overall planning framework for the 
Toronto Centred Region within which 
the municipalities can work. 

The New Democratic Party in its 
brief suggested that a body be created 
to co-ordinate interregional planning. 
It recommended that this body 

“should also include housing, since 
provincial policies with respect to 
economic growth and the distribu- 
tion of population have such an 
influence on the demand for housing 


and its location.” It went on to say: 
“We recommend that the province 
work with the area municipalities 
and a Lakeshore Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee (proposed as a means of 
co-ordinating inter-regional plan- 
ning) to set targets for housing out- 
put and for the income groups to be 
served. Once these general require- 
ments are established, we believe the 
municipality is best equipped to 
decide the kind of housing com- 
munities that should be built, and 
the location and pace of residential 
development. Each area munici- 
pality should be free to make those 
decisions provided that it continues 
to meet the provincial targets for 
housing that haye been agreed on. 
New financial arrangements need to 
be worked out with the province in 
order to stop planning by assessment 
and to permit area municipalities to 
accept affordable housing for all 
income groups, not just those on high 
incomes. Within this framework the 
intervention by Metro in housing 
matters which is so resented at the 
local level would no longer be 
required.” 


Changing attitudes to growth, 
land-use and environmental considera- 
tions haye resulted in the imposition 
of increased regulations with regard to 
new housing and housing conversions 
and an effort to conserve existing hot 
ing stock on the part of area munici- 
palities. According to Klein and Sears, 
as the area municipalities have become 
more aggressive in establishing their 
own positions with respect to limiting 
growth and development, the role of 
Metro in these areas has diminished. 

They claim, too, that attempts by 
Metro to have a greater impact on 
housing have been weak and ambiva- 
lent since any Metro housing policy 
must have the agreement of the area 
municipalities. Therefore, the consult- 
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ants think that some clarification of 
municipal responsibilities in housing is 
very much needed. 

According to the Labour Council 
of Metropolitan Toronto which sup- 
ports amalgamation: 


“Metropolitan Toronto should play 
a major role in housing in Metro 
Toronto, for only by expanding its 
jurisdiction into moderate income 
housing which is presently left to 
the local municipalities, can housing 
objectives be met. Secondly, a Metro 
housing policy should reflect long- 
term housing, transportation, popu- 
lation, and environmental goals of 
Metropolitan Council and these can- 
not be realized by fragmented 
approaches and partial solutions. 
The Metro government must have 
the political jurisdiction based on a 
regional consensus for implementing 
aspects of local development — i.e., 
density minimums, zoning restric- 
tions, etc,” 


An area of special concern is the 
provision of public housing, particu- 
larly for families. To quote from the 
Klein and Sears report: 


“Alternative techniques which have 
been developed to take the place of 
public provision haye not resulted 
in an adequate number of units and, 
at the same time, government priori- 
ties in housing are emphasizing 
housing for moderate to middle 
income households.” 

Ryerson Polytechnical _ Insti- 

tute’s Politics Class 015 suggested: 

“that more public housing for low 
income groups be provided on a 
Metro-wide basis, that the housing 
authority haye the power to require 
landlords to use existing vacancies 
for public housing with rent sub- 
sidized by the city where necessary 
and that the housing authority have 
the power to control rent.” 
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UPDATE 


Transportation 


At present, most parts of Metro- 
politan Toronto have reasonably good 
transportation facilities. Those areas 
where service might be described as 
poor are being given attention and 
plans are underway to improve service 
in the fairly near future. However, a 
discussion of transportation does not 
begin and end with who needs more 
or better transportation and how they 
get it. 

Transportation and land-use poli- 
cies are intrinsically related. The pur- 
suit of certain land-use policies will 
either support or undermine a certain 
transportation system. By the same 
token, when we build a major trans- 
portation facility, to some degree we 
commit ourselves to certain land-use 
patterns, For example, since the con- 
struction of the Yonge Subway, devel- 
opment has intensified in the areas 
served by it such as Yonge-Bloor, 
Yonge-Eglinton, Yonge-Sheppard and 
so on. 

Today, what we have in Metro by 
way of transportation facilities repre- 
sents the sum total of a number of indi- 
vidual and independent decisions taken 
by different agencies, rather than the 
result of a comprehensive long-range 
transportation policy. 

An examination of the transporta- 
tion system indicates that it provides 
the best service for those travelling to 
and from downtown Toronto. Many 
facilities were built to serve the bur- 
geoning populations of the outer City 
and the suburbs over the last few 
decades. According to the final report 
of the Metropolitan Toronto Trans- 
portation Plan Review, if we wish to 
centralize further and have more and 
more people working downtown, it is 
obvious that most transportation faci- 
lities should radiate out from the cen- 
tral City. If, on the other hand, this 
trend is to be reversed and most new 
job opportunities located in the sub- 
urbs, the construction of centrally 
oriented transportation facilities must 
be curtailed and a system developed 
which allows more people to get to 
more places as conveniently as they 
now get to downtown. 

The majority of the briefs sub- 
mitted to the Commission to date 
favour policies of decentralization and 
contained growth. Dennis Prinold in 
his brief wrote: 


“Metropolitan Toronto has been 
allowed to grow like Topsy’ with- 
out concern that the further out we 
spread, the more expensive the cost 
of transportation, and since this 
situation has been caused by all three 
levels of government, let each take 
its share of blame and responsi- 


bility.” 


Individuals and groups who called 
for the preservation of downtown resi- 
dential neighbourhoods believe that 
this is only possible if further com- 
mercial and industrial growth is 
located elsewhere. 

Another transportation issue is 
the availability and cost of energy. 
When the costs of transportation faci- 
lities or new developments are esti- 
mated, is adequate consideration being 
given to their long term costs in terms 
of energy? Admittedly this is difficult 
to assess when predictions of future 
energy supplies and costs vary so 
widely. However, it is generally agreed 
that we are running short of fossil fuels 
which provide most of our energy to- 
day. Opponents of new urban express- 
ways and the recently cancelled Picker- 
ing Airport argue that new facilities 
which require enormous amounts of 
energy for their effective utilization 
should not be considered when there 
is some question as to whether the 
energy will be available and if so, at 
costs we can afford. 

If public safety, pollution, loss of 
tax revenues, revenues generated, 
travel time, labour, and so on are 


taken into account, what are the real 
costs of different forms of transporta- 
tion? Many suggest the car is the 
most expensive, but point out that 
rapid transit is only suitable for areas 
of medium to high density. Therefore, 
they say that the solution is to reduce 
the need for much of our travel by 
having more people liye closer to their 
places of work and their social 
activities, 

There is little doubt that people 
and business will locate close to good 
transportation services. However, is it 
practical or politically possible to pro- 
vide transportation facilities designed 
to influence the urban structure while 
foregoing improvements in areas in 
serious need of additional! transporta- 
tion services? Perhaps the best current 
example is the proposal to raise down- 
town parking fees to encourage transit 
use when many of those who drive to 
work live in areas with relatively poor 
transit service. If it is possible to use 
transportation as a tool in managing 
and directing urban growth, on what 
scale can it be done most appro- 
priately? 

While it is not the role of the 
Commission to recommend specific 
transportation policies, some under- 
standing of policy alternatives is 
necessary to be able to recommend the 
best form of local government to deal 
with transportation concerns. 

For example, we know that 
policies to decentralize even within 
Metro will not be successful unless 
Metro's activities are co-ordinated with 
those of other bodies and levels of 
government. For effective planning, 
we know too that careful attention 
must be paid not only to what facili- 
ties are provided but also to the se- 
quence in which they are provided. 

In discussing new development 
planned for the Pickering area, the 
Metro Toronto Airport Review Com- 
mittee claimed: 


“that far-reaching detrimental im- 
pacts would result specifically from 
the roads and sewers built to serv- 
ice the proposed airport and new 
town, because these would in effect 
constitute an open invitation to 
spread further the geographic area 
of the Toronto complex. The high 
cost of these services, which might 
lie underutilized for decades, will 
either distort all other capital priori- 
ties in the region or will, even 
worse, force-feed the urban sprawl 
we all decry.” 

These are the kinds of consider- 
ations which must be looked at when 
eyaluating transportation organization 
as it relates to Metro. 


Who is 
responsible for 
Metro’s 
transportation 
system? 


The following bodies are directly 
inyolved in planning, financing, build- 
ing or operating transportation facili- 
ties within Metro: 

At the Area Municipality Level 


— Departments of Streets and/or 
Works 


— Planning Departments 
— Parking Authorities 
At the Metro Level 


— Metro Department of Roads and 
Traffic 


— Metro Planning Department 
— The Toronto Transit Commission 
— Metro Licensing Commission 


At the Toronto Centred Region Level 


— Toronto Area Transit Operation 
Authority (TATOA) 

At the Provincial Level 

— The Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications 

— The Highway Transport Board 

— The Ontario Municipal Board 

— The Ontario Transportation 
Development Corporation 

— The Ministry of Treasury, Economics 
and Intergovernmental Affairs 

At the Federal Leyel 

— Ministry of Transport 

— Canadian Transport Commission 

— Canadian National Railway 

— Canadian Pacific Railway 

— Toronto Harbour Commission 


In addition, there are numerous 
co-ordinating bodies at all levels and 
a number of private organizations 
such as taxi cab companies involved 
in Metro's transportation. 

According to the Commission's 
transportation consultants, Drs. 
Richard Soberman and Juri Pill, there 
is some question, with so many agen- 
cies involved, as to whether alterna- 
tive ways of expending public funds 
on transportation are ever really con- 
sidered when a transportation decision 
is taken. 

The influence of the province on 
Metro's transportation decisions is 
steadily increasing as it picks up an 
increasingly large share of the costs. 

When the province announced its 
Cities Are For People urban transit 
program, additional monies were 
made available for transit. This new 
policy allowed Metro to consider a 
number of transit proposals it could 
never have considered when capital 
subsidies were smaller and transit had 
to recover all operating costs from 
the farebox. Despite the assistance 
available, there is considerable doubt 


as to whether Metro will be able to 
cope with the increasing operating 
deficits of the T.T.C. unless new 
sources of municipal revenue are 
found. 

The public is far from agreement 
on how transportation planning and 
decision-making ought to be organized. 
While virtually all recognize the need 
for more co-ordination at a regional 
or inter-regional level, many of those 
who presented briefs fear the loss of 
local control over certain kinds of 
transportation decisions. 

The following is an indication of 
the range of opinion expressed on the 
subject: 


Transportation 
planning 


From the Confederation of Resi- 
dent and Ratepayer Associations: 


“The really significant transporta- 
tion planning decisions are now 
made at the provincial level, both 
for Metro and for the whole region 
(ie. GO and the extension of the 
Don Valley Expressway). Provincial 
subsidies for various modes of trans- 
portation play a further critical role. 
The proposed regional planning 
framework should enable much 
greater municipal participation in 
the transportation planning process. 
The regional planning committee 
should also oversee the operations 
of TATOA. 

“Metro's role in transportation 
planning, then, should greatly de- 
crease. The era of urban express- 
way building is over (by provincial 
decree and by popular choice) and 
Metro's heavy spending on express- 
ways and arterials really is not 
needed. Metro should probably re- 
tain responsibility for the main- 


UPDATE 


tenance of expressways, but arterial 
roads, street cleaning and mainten- 
ance should become local matters. 
A means would haye to be found 
for equalizing costs for this service. 
We foresee that the Dundas Street 
issue will be repeated more and 
more frequently in the future and 
our proposals are designed to avoid 
such needless confrontations.” 


And a similar comment from the 
Metropolitan Toronto Co-ordinating 
Committee of the New Democratic 


Party: 


“Transportation planning in Metro 
is inextricably intertwined with 
Queen's Park through provincial 
subsidies, projects like the GO trains 
and Ontario's freeway network, and 
joint agencies such as the Toronto 
Area Transit Operating Authority 
(TATOA) and the Metropolitan 
Toronto Transportation Plan Re- 
view. Since the provincial role is 
so obvious, and since transportation 
planning depends so heavily on the 
allocation of population and jobs, 
we anticipate that the Lakeshore 
Co-ordinating Committee (a pro- 
posed inter-regional planning body) 
would set the framework for major 
transportation investments within 
the Toronto region. It is also the 
logical body to oversee TATOA. 
“Metro's role in transportation plan- 
ning is actually becoming less and 
less relevant. While Metro spends 
heavily on roads and transit, the era 
of new urban expressways within 
Metro has ended and the expansion 
of arterial roads mainly falls within 
area municipalities and can be 
handled locally. If conflicts arise, 
they can be resolved through Metro 
council (by a two-thirds vote) with- 
out having to keep all responsibility 
for major roads at the Metro level. 
In fact, each area municipality will 
probably want to develop its road 
network in response to local tastes 
and needs. Metro now functions to 
equalize the financial costs of road 
inyestment and operations, but we 
believe roads can be made a local 
responsibility and other means 
found to equalize the spending 
burden.” 


Dennis Prinold said in his brief 
that while transportation in Metro- 
politan Toronto is a serious problem, 


it often appears that the municipal, 
Metropolitan and provincial govern- 
ments are working against each other 
and not for the common good. Mr. 
Prinold went on to say: 
“Decisions regarding such matters 
as planning of land-use and trans- 
portation should be the decision of 
the area municipality with some 
means of equalizing the cost. Before 
any one system of transportation is 
shelved, there should be an alter- 
native in operation and not just an 
airy-fairy scheme of an opportunist 
politician.” 
And from the Labour Council of 
Metropolitan Toronto... 


“It is our contention that through 
amalgamation, a comprehensive 
planning approach can be under- 
taken to overcome the serious lack 
of Metropolitan planning at the 
present, and also to overcome the 
political parochialism of some of 
our politicians, 

“This type of ward mentality 
seriously hampers the whole area of 
transportation as witnessed by the 
recent rate-fare increase debate in 
Metro Toronto. It is our firm belief 
that transportation and land-use go 
hand-in-hand, and if we have the 
parochial interests actively opposing 
this concept, then this is detri- 
mental to the overall planning of 
Metropolitan Toronto.” 


The division of 
responsibilities 


From the South Rosedale Ratepayer's 
Association . 


“There is one service provided by 
the municipality and the province 
which may economically make sense 
to have controlled by metropolitan 
government, but has a decidedly 
iniquitous effect’ on local areas — 
road transportation. Many things 
have been said about the introduc~ 
tion and spread of expressways in 
Metropolitan Toronto and the Asso- 
ciation must express its strong con- 
cern that road building not be 
superimposed by any Metropolitan 
Toronto government. The most 
debilitating effect to downtown 
areas can be caused by the con- 
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tinued spread of expressways across, 
through, over and adjacent to stable 
residential areas.” 


Transit 


The Confederation of Resident 
and Ratepayer Associations and the 
New Democratic Party were the most 
specific as to how transit might be 
operated. To quote from the brief of 
the New Democratic Party: 


“We do not believe that the Toronto 
Transit Commission should be dis- 
mantled. Its operations should re- 
main as one of a handful of respon- 
sibilities of the reformed Metro 
government. 


“Operating the TTC, however, is 
largely a service. This is reflected 
in the delegation of most operating 
responsibilities to the Toronto 
Transit Commission. The problem is 
that the TTC also sets policies 
centrally regarding availability of 
transit, new routes, etc. without 
adequate local consultation. 


“We would therefore recommend 
a new structure for the TTC that 
reflects our concern for local ac- 
countability. Each area municipality 
should appoint a transit advisory 
committee made up of councillors 
and citizens. This advisory commit- 
tee would meet regularly, have a 
small staff, and generally advise on 
TTC operations within the borough. 
The new TTC would have one 
representative from each advisory 
committee selected by area muni- 
cipal councils along with one or two 
representatives appointed by Metro 
Council. The TTC operations would 
be administered by the Commission 
in consultation with the local TAC, 
so that services could be tailored to 
local needs without balkanizing the 
TTC. TTC deficits would still be 
shared by Metro and the province, 
but boroughs would be allowed to 
pay for special services. 


“The planning of transit services 
should place more emphasis on local 
involvement. To begin with, GO 
Transit, and the other services pro- 
vided by the Toronto Area Transit 
Operating Authority should not 
operate in a vacuum. TATOA should 


report to the Lakeshore Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee (a proposed inter- 
regional planning body) and the 
LCC should scrutinize TATOA’s 
planning and proposed new services. 
The LCC and Queen's Park will 
create the framework of transporta- 
tion planning for the region, but 
the TTC and Metro Council will 
have the major responsibility for 
planning new subway routes and 
other heavy transit investments. The 
overall level of transit service within 
Metro would also be determined by 
the TTC and Metro Council which 
would still finance the TTC deficits 
Local services and local levels of 
service would be established by the 
TTC in conjunction with the local 
transit advisory committees and the 
area municipalities. 


“We admit that this is a compli- 
cated structure, but the alternative 
is too dangerous to accept. The TTC. 
would be wrecked if it were taken 
over by TATOA and local involve- 
ment in transit planning or opera- 
tions would be a farce.” 


Ryerson Polytechnical Institute's 
Politics Class 015 argued for increased 
emphasis on transit and suggested that 
the additional cost be met by giving 
Metro the power to levy personal and 
corporate taxes. 


They suggested: 


“That free and improved public 
rapid transit be provided with less 
emphasis on expressways and the 
use of the private automobile for 
transportation. 

“Removal of fares would encour- 
age the use of rapid transit and make 
the use of the automobile less attrac- 
tive. This would lessen the traffic 
problems during peak periods and 
allow more efficient movement of a 
greater number of people.” 


It is clear that many people in 
Metropolitan Toronto are concerned 
about transportation planning and ser- 
vices. It is clear too that more co- 
ordination among decision = making 
bodies is seen as necessary. However, 
in the briefs dealing with planning 
and/or transportation, there is a con- 
cern expressed that some control be 
retained at the area municipality or 
even neighbourhood level. 


BAYVIEW AVE 
ano BLOOR ST. 
NEXT EXIT 
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UPDATE 


Physical Services, Environmental 


Protection and Energy Supply 


Most of those who presented 
briefs to the Commission either made 
no comment about, or indicated their 
general satisfaction, with the provision 
of ph services and programs of 
environmental protection in Metropoli- 
tan Toronto, although some concern 
was expressed about energy supply. 
However, a background report on these 
areas prepared for the Commission by 
James F. MacLaren Ltd. did point out 
some concems with respect to most of 
them. 


Sewerage 


Sewerage is the physical system 
built to collect and treat waterbome 
wastes from all sources. The sewerage 
system in Metro is well established and 
there have been no significant manage- 
ment or operational problems. For the 
most part, capital construction has 
been financed from municipal borrow- 
ing, and operations from current reve- 
nues. However, in the case of new 
developments or the redevelopment of 
an existing area, the developer nor- 
mally shares directly in the costs of 
additional servicing. 

Some of the area municipalities 
have suggested that a service charge 
be added to water bills to help cover 
the costs of operating and maintaining 
sewerage facilities. Metro already adds 
such a charge when billing area muni- 
cipalities for the water they use. The 
funds collected are allocated to water 
pollution control. The report prepared 
for the Commission by James F. Mac- 
Laren Ltd. identified two concerns: 


the possibility that new develop- 
ments beyond Metro might require 
the construction of new trunk sewers 
through Metro and an enlargement 
of treatment facilities; 

whether some additional sewage 
treatment might be required in the 
future which could involve a major 
expenditure, 


Water Supply 


The system for providing and dis- 
tributing treated water within Metro- 
politan Toronto is almost completely 
built and is in extremely good condi- 
tion. In fact, Metro’s water servicing 
ranks with the best in the world. While 
the system could be overtaxed if we 
were faced with a prolonged drought, 
plans are already underway to con- 
struct additional water treatment 
capacity. 

Metropolitan Toronto is respon- 
sible for all water treatment and stor- 
age works within Metro and all trunk 
mains connected to their points of 
supply. However, the area municipal- 
ities are responsible for the distribution 
of water to household and other users 
within their boundaries. To date there 
haye been no significant conflicts 
between the two levels of government 
in this field. 

As was pointed out in the con- 
sultant’s report on physical services, 
water rates are set to provide self- 
sustaining water works systems: 


“Despite the fact that the Metro- 
politan Corporation sets an equal 
and self-sustaining rate for water 
among all area municipalities, there 
is a significant variation in consumer 
rates set by the area municipalities. 
This variation reflects such factors as 
the age of the respective local sys- 
tems, retirement of debt, the mix of 
industrial, commercial and residen- 
tial consumers and political con- 
siderations relating to the extent that 
revenues generated from water rates 
are used for other than waterworks 


purposes,” 


Applying its policy of decentral- 
izing local government to this field, the 
New Democratic Party stated in its 
brief: 


“Eyen in this area we believe that 
there has been too much centraliza- 
tion of powers in Metro. Sewage and 
water services are needed to carry 
out plans that should be created by 
the Lakeshore Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee (a proposed inter-regional 
planning body) on the one hand, and 
by area municipalities on the other. 
Metro is therefore only needed to 
provide sewage treatment and water 
purification services which the area 
municipalities cannot effectively pro- 
vide themselves. We recommend 
that the area municipalities take over 
all responsibilities for sewer and 
water construction and operations 
and that they buy water supplies and 
sewage treatment from Metro on a 
purchase of service basis.” 


Storm water 
management 


Local storm water drainage is the 
responsibility of the area municipal- 
ities. New developments or redevelop- 
ment create more runoff and therefore 
can result in flooding, either at source 
or further downstream. While Metro 
has considerable power with respect to 
drainage, the Metropolitan Toronto 
and Region Conservation Authority 
(MTRGA) co-ordinates water manage- 
ment of the major rivers and streams 
flowing through Metro. Therefore, any 
work done on these major watercourses 
is administered by the MTRCA which 
in tum bills Metro for its share of the 
costs. 

There are some problems with 
respect to storm water management. 
For example, when a bordering region 
outside Metro or an outer ring muni- 
cipality in Metro builds a major devel- 
opment or redevelops an area, its local 
storm water facilities might be quite 
adequate to accommodate the addi- 
tional runoff within its own boundaries 
but this runoff could create serious 
problems for areas further down- 
stream. It was pointed out in the report 
on physical services prepared for the 
Commission that without inter-regional 
planning, Metro might haye to expand 
its storm-water facilities to accommo- 
date increased runoff resulting from 
new deyelopments beyond its bound- 
aries. 

The inter-municipal arrangements 
with respect to this problem are des- 
cribed in the MacLaren report: 


“In order to satisfy local drainage 
requirements where natural drainage 
traverses political boundaries, a 
number of working agreements have 
been established between area muni- 
cipalities. Capital and maintenance 
costs of storm drainage are shared by 
the City and the Borough of East 
York in the Danforth Avenue area. 
Reportedly a less satisfactory agree- 
ment exists between the City and 
the Borough of York. A successful 
resolution of drainage problems 
between Scarborough and North 
York has been reached with agree- 
ments to deal with construction of 
storm sewers, 


“Where agreements haye been 
made between area municipalities 
and an extra capacity is provided 
within the downstream munici- 
pality, a charge to defray the extra 
capital cost is levied on the upstream 
municipality, No charge is, however, 
made for subsequent service or 
maintenance. 


“Less success in reaching cost 
sharing agreements for drainage 


facilities is evident between the 
Boroughs of Scarborough, North 
York and Etobicoke and the Re- 
gional Municipality of York together 
with its member municipalities 
While capacity has been reserved in 
trunk drainage works within Scar- 
borough for upstream development 
in the Town of Markham, these faci- 
lities are extended only to the muni- 
cipal. boundaries and effectively 


terminated. A similar inability to 
reach agreement has led North York 
to construct trunk sewers up to the 


northern municipal boundary with 
sufficient capacity for drainage with- 
in the Borough only. Progressive de- 
velopment within’ the Town of 
Vaughan and Markham will even- 
tually render the natural drainage 
system inadequate and necessitate 
the construction of east-west col- 
lector sewers which will discharge to 
the main rivers and streams.” 

The Metropolitan Toronto and 
Region Conservation Authority may 
have some difficulty solving this 
problem. 


Solid waste 
(Garbage) 


Garbage collection in Metropoli- 
tan Toronto is the responsibility of the 
area municipalities and garbage dis- 
posal is the responsibility of Metro. 

Area municipality staff collect all 
residential and some commercial re- 
fuse. However, industrial and com- 
mercial operations which produce ex- 
tremely large quantities of refuse hire 
private collectors to pick it up. The 
garbage is delivered to the area muni- 
cipality’s terminal dumping point 
where it is picked up by Metro and 
taken to a landfill site. Sometimes it 
may be taken directly to a landfill site 
if one is close at hand or it may be 
taken to Metro's incineration facilities. 


It is the responsibility of Metro 
to find means to dispose of garbage 
either in the form it is collected or as 
incinerator residue. When Metro was 
responsible for a planning area of some 
715 square miles, it had the power to 
locate landfill sites anywhere within 
that area. However, with the creation 
of regional governments around Metro, 
Metro's planning area was reduced to 
that within its boundaries. There are 
no appropriate landfill sites left in 
Metro. Although Metro retained the 
power to locate landfill sites beyond its 
boundaries, subject to approval by the 
municipalities involved, it is almost 
impossible to get nearby municipalities 
to approve them in their areas. 

If incinerators are not used, the 
volume of garbage is much greater. At 
present, there is considerable opposi- 
tion to their use because of their pollut- 
ing effects on the air. 


UPDATE 


The question is what kind of body 
with what kinds of power is needed to 
find a reasonable long-term solution to 
the disposal of Metro’s garbage. 

It has been suggested to the 
Commission that because area muni- 
cipalities only collect garbage and do 
not have to dispose of it, they have less 
incentive to encourage people to reduce 
the amount of garbage they generate 
or to experiment with recycling. None- 
theless, most municipalities are experi- 
menting in these fields. 

The MacLaren report posed the 
following question: 

“The disposal of refuse and residue 
materials is a Metropolitan respon- 
sibility in law and Metropolitan To- 
ronto is provided with specific 
powers to deal with this situation 
Does the eight year history of this 
problem not suggest that because of 
external controls of senior govern- 
ment and public rejection of the 
concept of disposal of waste to the 
countryside or in any burning facility 
that the Metropolitan Corporation 
cannot on its own cope with this 
problem?” 

The New Democratic Party and 
the Confederation of Resident and 
Ratepayer Associations suggested that 
the province should select garbage dis- 
posal sites in consultation with the 
regional planning co-ordinating com- 
mittees which both propose in their 
briefs. 

Edmund Peachey, in his brief, sug- 

gested that: 

“Garbage collection should be let 
out by contract to private contrac- 
tors, controlled by a central public 
authority. The authority would have 
the responsibility of assigning dis- 
posal or incineration sites. A section 
could be assigned to research re- 
cycling methods and sanitary fill 
procedures.” 


Environmental 


Protection 
Air management 


Air quality monitoring and pollu- 
tion control are administered by the 
Ontario Ministry of the Environment. 
When the air quality in Metro falls 
below a certain standard, emissions 
from major pollution sources are cur- 
tailed. 

According to the report prepared 
for the Commission by James F, Mac- 
Laren Ltd.: 

“The main weakness in air manage- 
ment relates to the lack of formal 
control or approval on the location 
of new facilities.” 

If they are located too near exist- 
ing ones, they can raise the level of pol- 
lution beyond acceptable standards, 
thereby penalizing established deyvel- 
opments in the area. In addition, a de- 
velopment outside Metro could have a 
major negative effect on Metro's air 
quality, resulting in an unacceptable 
level of pollution with just the normal 
operation of facilities in Metro. An- 
other concern is that a major part of 
pollution in Metro comes from mobile 
sources such as automobiles and air- 
planes. Standards for these vehicles are 
set by the federal government. This is 
one area where Metro by itself has no 
direct control. 


Noise 


Traditionally noise has been con- 
trolled by general nuisance bylaws at 
the area municipality level. However, 
these bylaws were not very effective in 
dealing with many of the major sources 
of noise. 

The Government of Ontario has 
drafted a model bylaw for adoption by 
municipalities which permits councils 
to declare specific noises annoying and 
to curb them. This bylaw has been 
adopted by the City of Toronto, which 
has established a set of standards to be 


attained over a period of time for cer- 
tain types of construction equipment 
and other noise sources. 


While this represents an im- 
provement in controlling the growing 
problem of noise, it is by no means a 
solution to it. As the MacLaren report 
pointed out, much of our noise is 
caused by moving vehicles such as cars, 
trucks, motorcycles, trains and planes. 
The manufacturing standards for these 
vehicles are set by the federal govern- 
ment. The noise generated by the 
operation of some of them is under 
provincial jurisdiction. Therefore, it is 
difficult for a municipality to ensure 
that noise levels from these sources do 
not exceed a specific level. 

The: area’ of noise pollution, is 
extremely complex. 

To quote from the MacLaren 
report: 


“Noise to people is subjective and 
varies in its effect from person to 
person and area to area. Does this 
suggest the need for provincial regu- 
lation to be administered at a Metro 
or area municipality level or does it 
in the alternative suggest local con- 
trol?” 


Energy supply 
Electricity 


Ontario Hydro provides bulk 
electrical power to municipal electric 
utilities in each of the six area munici- 
palities in Metropolitan Toronto which 
in turn provide electric power to the 
consumer. In addition, Ontario Hydro 
has extensive authority in the regula- 
tion and control of municipal electric 
utilities. The Metro Corporation has no 
direct responsibilities in this area, 

At present the quality of service is 
high. Whether or not local utilities will 
be able to continue providing this kind 
of service will largely depend on the 
ability of Ontario Hydro to expand its 
generating and transmission facilities 
at the rate needed to keep pace with 
the increasing demand. 

The major issue in Metro with re- 
spect to electricity appears to be 
whether or not the six local utilities 
should be amalgamated. 

A few briefs suggested the amal- 
gamation of hydro utilities to eliminate 
any duplication of services and reduce 
costs. 


A strong argument for doing away 
with public utilities commissions al- 
together was presented by Ian M. 
Rogers, Q.C. in his brief to the Com- 


mission: 


“All local hydros are strictly con- 
trolled by the Ontario Hydro Electric 
Commission whose approval’ is re- 
quired for rates and capital expendi- 
tures. Surpluses cannot be invested 
without its sanction in statute pre- 
scribed securities. These are not the 
same as those in which general 
municipal funds can be invested 
Council members have little to say 
in hydro matters except in York 
which, without a commission, ap- 
pears to be the most efficiently oper- 
ated in the city: residential rates in 
York are the lowest. This fact refutes 
the oft-made argument that since 
hydro is a business it must be man- 
aged as such and this can only be 
done by a commission. How hydro 
distribution can be termed a business 
is not clear when it is required to 
sell power at cost and not at a profit. 
If this were correct, then we should 
supply water in the same manner. 
Ontario Hydro wants to maintain the 
status quo because it can deal more 
easily with a 3 or 5 man commission 
than with a council. 


“The recent report by the Minister of 
Energy concerning the Restructur- 
ing of Public Utilities, dated Febru- 
ary 11, 1975, seems to confirm this 
view, since there are no changes 
recommended in the structure of 
hydro utilities. A commission is to 
be retained without any options 
given to council except to make it 
appointive or elective. The ‘keep the 
politicians out’ refrain is repeated in 
the recommendation that ‘in no 
case shall members of council form 
majority of the commission.’ This 
is strange in view of the dropping in 
1972 of this requirement in the case 
of planning boards. No explanation 
of the insistence of the Minister and 
the Hogg Committee that councils 
be prevented from controlling this 
utility is given. Consumers in the 
Borough of York, who enjoy the low- 
est rates in Metro, do not seem to 
haye any complaints about their 
Borough operated system.” 


The alternative point of view was 
presented by the Etobicoke Hydro 
Commission: 


“Tt is the feeling of this Commission 
that the community benefits both in 
service and efficiency when the citi- 
zens are entrusted with the govern- 
ing and supply of essential public 
services to their own community. As 
stated in the Task Force Hydro Re- 
port, the essential element is respon- 
siyeness to the customer.” 


The Etobicoke Hydro Commis- 
sion supported the following recom- 


mendations contained in the Task 
Force Hydro Report: 
“I, The fundamental relationship 


which has existed between the muni- 
cipality and its hydro utility should 
be preserved. 
2. We see a need for Commissioners 
who are not members of Municipal 
Councils. 
3. The boundaries of a utility should 
be contiguous with those of the local 
government. 
4. Each distribution utility should 
be large enough to be fully compe- 
tent and efficient and have influence 
in shaping Ontario Hydro’s corpor- 
ate objective and to contribute to 
providing “self-regulating” pressure 
on the Hydro Corporation.” 

The MacLaren report asks: 


“Ts it possible that a Metropolitan 
Energy Commission may provide a 
possible solution in which the opera- 
tions of the six area electric utilities 
might be merged and in which the 
choice of energy use might be con- 
trolled to meet provincial regulation 
and Metropolitan planning con- 
cepts?” 


Fossil fuels 


Approximately 98 per cent of all 
heating in Toronto is provided by 
petroleum or natural gas and the re- 
maining 2 per cent by coal and elec- 
tricity. Petroleum is also the major 
source of energy for transportation. 
The supply and distribution of 
fossil fuels is carried out by private 
industry but is heavily regulated by the 
provincial and federal governments. 
According to the MacLaren firm, 
Metro’s major concern in this area in 
the short-term is with the pollution 
caused by the use of fossil fuels. This 
is of particular concern in the central 
area and could lead to control and 
regulation of their use. Co-ordination 
and control could also arise from the 
need to conserve and optimize the use 
of these non-renewable resources. In 
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UPDATE 


fact, there would appear to be some 
urgent need for co-ordinated energy 
policies at all levels of government. 
Since Metro relies heavily on an abund- 
ance of relatively inexpensive energy, 
a severe shortage of fossil fuel could 
have a very serious impact on Metro's 
economic well-being. 

Most of the concern about energy 
focussed on the future and questioned 
our ability to meet future energy needs 
without major changes in planning 
practices and, ultimately, in lifestyle. 

This view was well expressed by 
Allan O'Brien in a paper delivered to 
the 1975 Annual Conference of the 
Institute of Public Administration of 
Canada in a discussion about the 
future: 

“How will local government be af- 
fected? Here are some possibilities. 
As energy prices rise and supplies 
shorten, more economical means of 
urban transportation will be re- 
quired. Preference in expenditure 
and street design will have to be 
given to public transit, bicycles and 
pedestrians. There may have to be 
increases in average urban density, 
to permit transit economy and pe- 
destrian scale. 


“The same energy situation will affect 
housing in our cities. It may be in 
the national interest to reduce con- 
sumption of heating fuel by better 


insulated buildings. Local govern- 
ment building inspectors may have 
to enforce new standards, adopted 
either provincially or municipally. 
And if we move strongly towards 
solar heating, then the air rights af- 
fecting access to sunlight will require 
very careful urban design supported 
by a web of regulations about dis- 
tances, angles, ratios and space.” 


In raising the possibility of estab- 
lishing a Metropolitan Energy Commis- 
sion to control the choice of energy use, 
the MacLaren group asked: “Would 
such action be given greater emphasis 
if energy conservation and controls be- 
come mandatory to our way of life?” 


What appears to emerge from this 
commentary is a concern that contem- 
porary local governments be able to 
inject an energy perspective into all 
aspects of urban planning, Energy con- 
siderations apply to a wide range of ur- 
ban activities, whether they be local 
redevelopments, transportation systems 
or the planning of new communities. 
The question before the Commission, 
therefore, is whether our present sys- 
tem of local government is capable of 
developing and implementing energy 
policies that can complement and rein- 
force federal and provincial efforts to 
cope with foreseeable problems of 
energy supply and energy costs. 


Public Safety 


How to maintain Metro Toronto 
as a relatively safe place to live is a 
question which in some respects goes 
beyond the terms of reference of The 
Royal Commission on Metropolitan 
Toronto. However, public safety serv- 
ices are very much a part of the struc- 
ture of local government, and were 
the subject of a background report 
prepared for the Commission by P. S. 
Ross and Partners. 


Policing 


The Metropolitan Toronto Police 
Force was established in 1957 with 
the amalgamation of the thirteen exist- 
ing police forces. It is responsible to a 
Board of Commissioners of Police, and 
not to Metro Council. The Board is 
made up of the Metro Chairman, a 
Metro councillor, and three provincial 
appointees, two of whom are judges 
and the other usually a private citizen. 
The Board is responsible for governing 
the police force, authorizing the sub- 
mission of its budget to Metro Council 
and investigating citizen complaints. 
As a result, the Board is a powerful 
body which functions quite independ- 
ently from Metro Council. Yet in 1973 
Metro paid 86.5 per cent of the police 
budget, with the province contributing 
the remaining 13.5 per cent. 

Some changes in the Board’s com- 
position may be forthcoming as a 
result of the Metropolitan Toronto 
Review of Citizen-Police Complaint 
Procedures carried out by Arthur 
Maloney, Q.C., prior to his appoint- 
ment as provincial Ombudsman. His 
report to Metro Council of May 1975 
recommended that: 

“A Commissioner of citizen com- 
plaints be appointed by Metro Coun- 
cil on the recommendation of the 
Metro Chairman and that this posi- 
tion carry with it the tenure, salary, 
pension and other benefits of a Pro- 
vincial Court Judge in Ontario.” 

He suggested that the incumbent 
of this office have no police affiliation 
and. should preferably be a lawyer 
schooled in the rules of evidence, or a 
retired Judge. 

This report is currently being con- 
sidered by the appropriate authorities 

In his brief, John Gillespie sug- 
gested that the present Board be re- 
structured. He wrote 


“What is needed is that more non- 
political, non-judicial appointments 
be made; that the chairmanship be 
a part-time position and that the 
Board of Commissioners of Police 
for Metropolitan Toronto urgently 
needs a woman, a leader of one of 
the three or four major ethnic com- 
munities in Metropolitan Toronto, 
and ideally, a trade unionist as well.” 

Mr. Gillespie suggested, too, that 

as long as the Police Commission is 
dealing with citizens’ complaints, it 
will neyer be seen as impartial if it 
continues to be housed in the head- 
quarters of the Metropolitan Toronto. 
Police. He repeated the old adage that 
not only must justice be done but “jus- 
tice must appear to be done”. 


The structure 
of the force 


The police force is headed by a 
Police Chief. Most of the staff are 
organized into five geographic areas, 
while specialized functions such as in- 
vestigations of robberies and homicide, 
the emergency task force and the com- 
munity services unit are Metro-wide. 
The total staff of the police force num- 
bers 4,640 men and women, 3,760 of 
whom are constables. 

From 1969 to 1973, the costs of 
policing in Metro increased by 78 per 
cent from $43,046,709 to $76,736,296. 
For the same period, per capita ex- 
penditures for policing increased from 
$22.58 to $36.27. Since 1970, the prov- 
ince has given per capita grants to 
municipalities with police forces. In 
1973, the provincial grant covered 13.5 
per cent of Metro's police expenditures: 
for that year. While most citizens want 
to be assured that law and order are 
maintained, some concern has been ex- 
pressed over the rate of increase in the 
police budget and the relative lack of 
control the public has over it 

Tan M. Rogers, Q.C., addressed 
the issue of local control over police ex- 
penditures in his brief: 

“The Board submits its annual 
estimates to Council for its ‘con- 
sideration and approval’ but if 
Council does not approve or dis- 
agrees as to the adequacy of the 
police force,ete., the Police Commis- 
sion is to ‘determine the question’ 


Thus the province can overrule the 
Council in the matter of policing ex- 
penditures (because provincial ap- 
pointees constitute a majority on the 
Police Commission). The Board is 
the bargaining agent of the munici- 
pality and is empowered to settle 
claims for wage increases without 
reference to the Council.” 

Despite these concerns, the gen- 
eral level of satisfaction with policing 
in Metro, as indicated from the briefs 
to the Commission, appears to be high. 

A few briefs, such as those from 
Nigel Richardson and Dr. George 
Luste, expressed concem that the 
police force had become more remote 
from the average citizen since the 
amalgamation of the area municipality 
forces in 1957 and the firefighters’ 
unions echoed this concern. It is argued 
that the absence of the neighbourhood 
policeman who knows the people in 
the community is leading to increased 
alienation and perhaps, ultimately, to 
increased crime in the streets. Both 
Mr. Richardson and Dr. Luste sug- 
gested that some kind of two-tier sys- 
tem of policing might be preferable. 

On the other hand, the Confeder- 
ation of Resident and Ratepayer As- 
sociations and the Leaside Property 
Owners argued that policing was most 
appropriately a Metro responsibility 
since crime knows no boundaries. 


Emergency 
Measures 


The Emergency Measures De- 
partment is responsible for the plan- 
ning and co-ordination of services and 
agencies in crisis situations such as 
floods, air crashes or major fires. In 
February of this year, the ambulance 
function, formerly part of Emergency 
Measures, was removed from this de- 
partment and a separate Ambulance 
Services Department was established. 
In addition, the federal government 
has withdrawn its financial assistance 
for all emergency measures and, as of 
the end of 1975, no further provincial 
grants to municipalities for emergency 
measures will be given. 

As a result, on January 1, 1976, 
the Emergency Measures Department 
will be disbanded and its planning 


functions transferred to the Metropoli- 
tan Toronto Police Force. 


Ambulance 
services 


By 1976, this new department will 
be responsible for all ambulance serv- 
ices within Metro, a responsibility pre- 
viously shared by Metro, the province 
and a number of private operators. 

At present, this department dis- 
patches all ambulances in Metro 
through its own central communica- 
tions centre. It is also tied in to the 
central emergency number 361-1111. 
The department also has direct lines 
to other emergency services such as 
hospitals, police departments and fire 
departments in the event that a call re- 
ceived requires more than one service. 
Ambulances entering Metro from other 
municipalities must report through the 
department's central communications 
centre. This policy is one shared with 
all provincial ambulance operations to 
ensure the most effective use of equip- 
ment on longer out-of-town trips. 

Because it is a large centre, Metro 
is on call to serve smaller neighbour- 
ing municipalities in the case of a 
major emergency. 


Fire fighting 


Fire departments are responsible 
for fire fighting, fire prevention and re- 
suscitation services. They inspect new 
building plans before building permits 
are issued and from time to time inspect 
existing buildings for fire hazards. 

Each area municipality in Metro- 
politan Toronto has its own fire depart- 
ment and each has its own training 
program for its firefighters. 

Although more than half of all 
calls for fire’service are relayed through 
the central Metro emergency number 
361-1111, the borough departments say 
this set-up leads to delays in respond- 
ing to calls. Local fire departments at- 
tempt to familiarize the residents of 
their municipality with the phone num- 
ber of the local fire department and 
urge them to use it in preference to the 
central emergency number. However, 
as the North York Firefighters pointed 
out in their brief, the existence of a 
Metro emergency number with which 
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all Metro residents are acquainted is 
a desirable communications feature 

When a fire occurs on or near a 
municipal boundary, the respective fire 
departments co-operate in providing 
service. Firefighters’ unions say this 
arrangement works well. The City of 
Toronto however, charges $1,400 per 
hour per unit for the services of its men 
and equipment outside its boundaries 
and does not participate in the mutual 
aid agreements among the various fire 
departments. 

Professional firefighters’ unions 
from all of the area municipalities m 
Metro except the Gity of Toronto ap- 
peared before the Commission to op- 
pose any amalgamation of fire services 
The borough forces claimed that six 
fire departments could give at Jeast as 
good service at lower cost than one 
unified force. The City of Toronto Fire 
Chief does not share this view 

Borough firefighters argued that 
fire fighting is a local service and with 
smaller fire departments, firemen get 
to know the area they serve extremely 
well. They know the location of streets 
where traffic bottlenecks are most likely 
to occur, the kinds of buildings that are 
in the area and the kinds of special fire 
hazards, such as chemical plants, which 
are particular to their areas. 

They pointed out that with the six 
fire departments, Metro Toronto has 
consistently had better fre fighting 
services than municipalities of com- 
parable size. In fact, they noted that 
cities such as London, England and 
New York are now beginning to de- 
centralize their fire fighting depart- 
ments 

They pointed out, however, that 
comparisons of the cost of fire fighting 
services or of financial or human losses 
due to fire in a municipality are often 
misleading, since they do not take into 
account the kinds of construction in a 
municipality, the nature of the indus- 
try, the age of buildings, population 
densities or the socio-economic con- 
ditions which exist. All of these factors 
haye a considerable influence on both 
the number of fires and the extent of 
fire losses. For example in 1973, the 
City had the highest per capita ex- 
penditures for fire fighting but still had 
the highest financial rate of fire loss. 
If we recognize that the oldest build- 
ings in Metro are in the City, that 
population densities are higher and 
that it has a much larger day-time 
population, then this fact comes as no 
surprise. 

The firefighters also argued that 
one central dispatch system for such a 
large area cannot operate as effectively 
a decentralized dispatch system. For 
example, there are 279 street names in 
Metro which are common to more than 
one municipality. This does not include 
duplications within one municipality 
such as Elm St. and Elm Avenue in the 
City, or streets with similar sounding 
names such as Addington, Haddington 
and Heddington Avenues. The fire- 
fighters in the boroughs feel that by 
having smaller dispatch units many of 
these problems can be avoided. 

They argued, too, that competi- 
tion among the yarious fire departments 
leads to increased performance as fire- 
fighters strive to have the best depart- 
ment. The firefighters also talked about 
the importance of high morale in a 
dangerous profession such as fire fight- 
ing. In small departments, men are 
known by name and work in a closely- 
knit framework where good work is 
better recognized. 

The Etobicoke Firefighters 
pointed to the increase in street crime 
since local police forces were amalga- 
mated. While they believe that the 
amalgamation of the police and the 
subsequent loss of the neighbourhood 
policeman is not the sole reason for 
increased crime, they believe it may be 
a contributing factor 

All of the suburban forces claimed 
that amalgamation of firefighting serv- 
ices would ultimately lead to greatly 
increased costs, They argued that if 
there were only one department, bor- 


ough councils would want the same 
number of stations and personnel per 
capita and the same amount of equip- 
ment as the City has today. Even 
though it might: not be needed, they 
felt that the provision of an equal level 
of service throughout Metro could well 
become a political necessity. 
The East York Firefighers also 
warmed of the possibility of a Metro- 
wide strike at some time in the future 
if there were only one fire department 
In opposition to these arguments, 
a number of individuals and com- 
munity groups suggested that the six 
departments be amalgamated. They 
argued that amalgamation would re- 
sult in reduced costs for fire fighting 
and a more reliable standard of service 
Included in their numbers were Ed- 
mund Peachey, Bathurst Heights Sec- 
ondary School Geography Class 53B, 
and Kenneth Robinson, M.P. for 
Toronto-Lakeshore 


Building 
departments 


Among other things, local build- 
ings departments are responsible for 
enforcing and administering a number 
of bylaws which relate to safety. All 
buildings departments report to a coun- 


cil committee of their respective muni- 
cipality. 

Until very recently, the area muni- 
cipalities in Metro have not had a 
uniform building code. The National 
Building Code, which formed the back- 
bone of area municipality codes, spe- 
cified how materials should perform 
but not what they should be. Plans are 
now underway to standardize building 
codes in all Ontario municipalities 

Because buildings departments are 
concemed with general safety stand- 
ards, they work yery closely with fire 
departments. In addition, they examine 
plans, inspect buildings, signs, swim- 
ming pool fences and hazardous sites 


Emergency 
communications 


There is one central emergency 
number (361-1111) for all of Metro- 
politan Toronto. When a call is re- 
ceived, the caller is immediately 
transferred to the agency requested 
or, if the caller does not know which 
agency's services he requires, dispatch- 
ers listen in and refer him to the appro- 
priate one 

Agencies serviced by this number 
include: 
© The Metro Toronto Police Force 


© Municipal Fire Departments 

e The Department of Ambulance 
Services and other ambulance serv- 
ices 

© The Department of Emergency 
Measures 

© The Harbour Police — City of To- 
ronto 

@ The Academy of Medicine 


Some individuals argue that the 
system should be replaced by a 911 
number. Such a system would ensure 
that calls could be held for eventual 
tracing and nuisance calls could be dis- 
connected. As with the present system, 
calls could be made coin free from 
phone booths. The cost of converting 
to such a system, however, would be 
very high 

Some safety agencies, such as the 
borough fire departments, claim that a 
central emergency number delays their 
response time. One has to balance this 
consideration with the simplicity of 
using one number for almost all emer- 
gencies. 

To date, there appears to be no 
strong body of opinion on public 
safety questions except those views ex- 
pressed about fire fighting, but a num- 
ber of the municipal briefs to be heard 
later this fall are expected to deal with 
this question 
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Social and Human Services 


A background report on Social 
Policy in Metropolitan Toronto was 
prepared for the Commission by Mary 
Collins Consultants and Community 
Social Planning Associates. According 
to this study, while approximately two- 
thirds of the expenditures of both the 
province and Metro are for education, 
health, social welfare, recreation and 
libraries, there is no comprehensive 
social policy system in Metropolitan 
Toronto. That is to say that social and 
human services are often not co-ordin- 
ated or evaluated within an over-all 
context before and during implemen- 
tation. 

Despite these facts, the Commis- 
sion has received less comment about 
aspects of the social policy field than 
any other area included in its inquiry 
What the Commission has heard fre- 
quently is that municipalities are run- 
ning out of money, that government 
spending is excessive, that the property 
tax can no longer support local govern- 
ment to the extent that it has in the 
past, that government programs are not 
subject to sufficient scrutiny and so on. 

Given the amount of government 
expenditure in the social policy field, 
structures, policies and programs in 
this field must be examined with these 
concerns in mind. 

Perhaps it is useful to look at how 
Wwe got to where we are today. Major 
programs in different areas of the social 
policy field were developed at different 
times by different agencies and levels 
of government. 

With the rapid urbanization of 
this area, citizens turned more and 
more to local government for welfare 
assistance, health care, the provision of 
leisure activities and so on. In response, 
many new programs have been and 
are being developed in each of the 
social policy sectors. This growth has 
been followed by a gradual shift of 
power away from the local community 
to larger units and higher levels of 
administration and policy-making, Any 
co-ordination that exists, even among 
programs that are naturally related, 
has been mainly the result of good 
informal working relationships among 
staff members. According to the con- 
sultants, pclicies have too often been 
established or programs funded and 
administered without any consultation 
with the other sectors of the social 
policy field. 

Given the number of both public 
and private agencies in this field, or- 
ganizational goals often compete or 
conflict, jurisdictions overlap and 
service areas frequently do not coin- 
cide with political jurisdictions. The 
result is a system which is so compli- 
cated that its baffles and frustrates the 
average citizen in need of services. 

Although « complex social system 
may be necessary in view of the variety 
of needs to be met, the functions of 
various sectors, their natural related- 
ness and the linkages or lack of them 
ought to be examined. 

If one looks at the costs of the 
social system expressed as a percentage 
of municipal or provincial revenues, 
and the annual increases in costs, it is 
clear that we cannot afford to sustain 
this rate of increase in expenditures. At 
the same time, the responsibility of 
government to ensure that Metro resi- 
dents enjoy a reasonable quality of life 
and help in time of need is generally 
recognized. There seems little doubt 
that the actuall delivery of “soft” or 
human services will be the major 
activity of local governments in years 
to come. 


In representations to the Commis- 
sion, it was suggested repeatedly that 
only the setting of broad policy guide- 
lines and general priorities and the 
establishment of major financing and 
budget constraints should be at a 
regional or higher level of govern- 


ment. This is because people want the 
delivery of human services at the area 
municipality or even neighbourhood 
level, they want to play a direct role 
in that delivery and they are unhappy 
with the lack-of co-ordination among 
the various sectors in the social policy 


field 


The arguments advanced for de- 

centralizing social services to the local 

level are these: 

— greater accessibility 

—greater responsiveness to 
needs 

—more innoyation 

— greater involvement by people 

—reduced need for transportation 
because services are close to where 
people live 

= greater fiscal responsibility 

—greater emphasis on prevention in 
that potential problems can be iden- 
tified and responded to sooner. 

An issue paper on Human Services 
prepared by Marvyn Novick for a 
Bureau of Municipal Research — 
Social Planning Council Conference 
on Metro Toronto held last spring 
supported the decentralization of all 
human services. 


The division of social policy 
responsibilities at the local government 
level and the separation of agencies 
is largely a reflection of the way in 
which social policy programs are or- 
ganized and delivered by the senior 
levels of government. 


special 


For the Commission's purposes 
the social policy system has been 
divided into five sectors: Education, 
Health, Social Welfare, Recreation and 
Libraries 


Education 


The development of Ontario's 
education system, including its tre- 
mendous growth since the 1940's, has 
been marked by a move to larger and 
larger units of administration, the first 
being the establishment of the Metro- 
politan Toronto School Board in 1954. 
The purpose of this new Board was 
to assure necessary school construc- 


Aplace to grow 


tion (this was in a period of rapidly 
increasing enrolment) and to assist in 
financing school operations by sharing 
the resources of the total Metropolitan 
area. Each area municipality's school 
board continued to operate the local 
schools. 

The major concerns at that time 
were the inequality of services through- 
out the area and disparities in the 
burden of cost. These still existed in 
1965 and \ere a major concern at 
the time of the Goldenberg Royal 
Commission on Metropolitan Toronto 

Although the Goldenberg Com- 
mission's recommendations concerning 
the establishment of District Educa- 
tion Councils and a strengthened 
Metro School Board were not accepted 
by the provincial government, some 
changes in the composition of the 
Metro Board were made when the 
Metropolitan government v 
tured in 1967, The functions of the 
Metro Board were also expanded! at 
that time. 

At present, perhaps the major 
functions of the Metro Board are to 
review the operating budgets of local 
boards, determine the Metro-wide edu- 
cation budget and allocate it to the 
area boards on an equitable basis, The 
Board is also responsible for all capital 
funding. In 1969, it assumed responsi- 
bility for the education of retarded 
children in Metro, formerly a func- 
tion of the Ontario Association for the 
Mentally Retarded. 


restruc- 


Education spending 


In 1969, the province introduced 
a new educational grants system and, 
in 1971, it imposed expenditure ceil- 
ings on local school boards since edu- 
cation costs were rising much faster 
than either the general municipal mill 
rate or enrolment in the school system 
This was the only way of limiting the 
total amount spent on education, since 
boards of education can raise addi- 
tional revenue to compensate for any 
decrease in provincial grants by in- 
creasing local taxation, a move which 
does not require provincial authori- 
zation. 


UPDATE 


The complexity of the grant for- 
mulae, and the increasing loss of 
autonomy by local school boards in 
the face of growing reliance on proy- 
incial grants and externally imposed 
financial limits is a current concern 
as evidenced by the briefs received 
by the Commission so far 

Robert Spencer, a Toronto Board 
trustee, in a personal submission to 
the Commission said’ that 


“The fiscal situation in Toronto is 
such that, regardless of local prior- 
ity, the area board is unable to act 
decisively to respond to major 
policy thrusts. The averlapping and 
constantly changing regulations of 
the provincial government, the re- 
gional office and the Metro Board 
adds confusion and chaos to the 
formal control imposed by the edu- 
cational ceilings and weighting fac- 
tors. I can only begin here to 
express my frustration at the near 
total inability of the local citizen 
to effect global spending/income 
policies in education at the City 
or borough level. 


As a trustee, I am a middle man 
and regardless of the role the com- 
munity wants me to take in budget 
decisions, our board's Jack of finan- 
cial autonomy keeps me from deliy- 
ering on all but the most trivial 
changes. The Commission must 
make a serious attempt to develop 
a new financial delivery system in 
municipal government for Metro- 
politan Toronto.” 


Most of the briefs received which 
dealt with education supported the 
notion that area boards of education 
should have more control over their 
budgets. 

Clare Farrow from Etobicoke 
suggested that expenditures by local 
boards, above and beyond those coy- 
ered by provincial grants, should be 
determined at the area municipality 
level and collected at that level. 
While the report of the Ministerial 
Commission on the Organization and 
Financing of the Public and Second- 
ary School Systems in Metropolitan 
Toronto (Lowes Commission) in 1974 
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argued against local control over 
ordinary expenses, Mr. Farrow claims 
that its arguments for doing so “do 
not hold water”. 

Mr. Farrow argues that: 

“The feeling is prevalent in Etobi- 

coke that it might as well spend on 

certain things, since other jurisdic- 
tions in Metro do it and if we do 
not, then we are denying ourselves 
something while helping to pay for 

others through the uniform mill 

rate. 

“We need a system that will en- 

gender financial restraint 

“We need a system that will provide 

as much local autonomy as possible 

“We needa system that will permit 

a Board to set its own ordinary 
expense priorities without the need 
for a second-tier approval. 
“We need a system that will reduce 
the size and cost of the educational 
hierarchy.” 
The Scarborough Board in its brief 
claimed: 
“Tt is essential that, within the two- 
tier framework, the individual 
boards have full autonomy to utilize 
the financial resources made avyail- 
able to them within the educa- 
tional’ guidelines provided by the 
Ministry”. 

The Board went on to recom- 
mend that the two mill ceiling on the 
use of capital funds from current 
budgets be lifted. It argued that the 
elimination of this ceiling would re- 
duce the mill rate as borrowing 
charges would gradually disappear. 
The Board suggested, too, that the 
Metro School Board capital budget be 
used “only for the acquisition of addi- 
tional pupil spaces or full replacement 
of obsolete facilities”. It went on to 
say that “the balance of the existing 
capital budget for renovations and 
updating of facilities should be in- 
cluded in the area board budgets 
under the existing permanent improye- 
ments formula”. 

The Scarborough Board also sug- 
gested that school boards be allowed 
to set aside reserve funds for special 
projects from any surpluses realized 
from current operations. It argued that 
such a policy would encourage econo- 
mies by area boards. 

While the majority of those who 
have submitted briefs dealing with 
education appear to favour the reten- 
tion of a two-tier educational system 
in Metro, most seem to support a 
strengthening of the area boards with 
respect to local spending and priority 
setting. 

Despite the number who favour 
much more decentralization of the 
educational system, there are those 
who hold the opposite view. For ex- 
ample, although it supported the 
continuation of the present educa- 
tional structure, the Labour Council 
of Metropolitan Toronto “would like 
to see in future a more uniform 
approach to certain problems; ie., 
equalization of educational tax dollars 
in order to eliminate the wide-ranging 
disparity of per capita spending per 
secondary and primary school student, 
which creates situations where one 
borough is within provincial educa- 
tional ceilings and still is being penal- 
ized by being asked to make budget 
cuts”. 

The Council added that this 
situation reflects the parochial atti- 

tudes of the borough boards of educa- 
tion; each protects its facilities at the 
expense of the boards in other bor- 
oughs. The Council claims that this is 
vividly shown in the level of plant 
maintenance of schools which varies 
significantly from borough to borough. 

Another area of concern to the 
Council was that there is no co- 
ordinated approach to certain policies, 
programs and objectives which in its 
view should be consistent across Metro. 
This is especially true in the areas of 
utilization of educational facilities, 
work experience programs and early 
school leaving guidelines. 

There are those who support the 


amalgamation of the area boards of 
education in Metro whether or not 
the two-tier municipal system is re- 
tained. Edmund Peachey in his brief 
wrote: 

“The cost of maintaining individual 
Boards of Education is staggering. 
Six highly-paid Directors of Educa- 
tion perform a similar function but 
each in his own way. Stacks of 
audio-visual material are on hand at 
six units, instead of being drawn as 
required from a central pool. Each 
Board has its own computer which 
is not even shared with the borough 
municipal office. It is suggested that 
there be one only elected Board of 
Education, with one Director of 
Education, one purchasing agency, 
etc. This Board should work in close 
liaison with the provincial Depart- 
ment of Education to establish and 
maintain an annual budget of avail- 
able revenue. Existing borough edu- 
cational headquarters would be 
retained to house the administrative 
staff of the respective region”. 

East York's Collegiate Community 
Ratepayers, although in favour of re- 
taining the two-tier system of local 
government, favour the amalgamation 
of the area school boards: 

“We believe that one Metro School 
Board would be more efficient and 
less costly. Capital expenditures for 
schools should be reviewed by the 
Ontario Municipal Board or some 
similar Board with an opportunity 
for citizen input similar to the pro- 
cedure for capital expenditures by 
the Borough Council. There are too 
many good schools being demolished 
and replaced by new schools which 
in many respects are no improve- 
ment on the old”. 

A related point was made by the 
Leaside Property Owners of East 
York: 

“We also believe that Borough 
Councils should exercise direct 
supervision of Board of Education 
budgets rather than simply rubber 
stamping them since the Borough 
Council is responsible for tax 
collection.” 

Val Hill in his brief suggested 
that municipal councils have more 
control over spending by boards of 
education and that there should be 
greater sharing of facilities and co- 
operation between the two bodies. He 
also suggested that the area boards of 
education might be amalgamated into 
one 50-member board. 


Education finance 


Many briefs suggested removing 
the burden of the costs of education 
from the property tax. Most of these 
recommended that education either 
be totally financed by the province, 
or financed from a share of personal 
and corporate income taxes allocated 
to the municipalities by the province. 
Included in their numbers were Robert 
Spencer, the Oak-Vaughan Ratepayers 
of York, the Etobicoke Federation of 
Ratepayers and Residents Associations 
and the Communist Party of Canada. 

Another point raised by many of 
those who are familiar with the educa- 
tion system was that a two-year term 
of office for trustees gives a board in- 
sufficient time to set priorities and 
implement programs consistent with 
them. They point out that priorities 
are often shifted before programs sup- 
porting them ever get off the ground. 


Links with other parts 
of the social policy field 


The educational system has a few 
formal links with other sectors in 
the social policy field through cross- 
appointments from boards of educa- 
tion to library boards and boards of 
health, and through liaison committees 
with municipalities for the community 
use of schools. In addition, there are 
many informal relationships among 
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those providing health and social sery- 
ices to children and families through 
the school system. 

The education system has come in 
for sharp criticism in submissions to 
the Commission for its alleged ineffec- 
tiveness in working with other com- 
munity agencies and neighbourhood 
groups to maximize the use of its 
costly facilities and avoid unnecessary 
duplication of services. For example, 
unused school space can be conyerted 
into a day care facility, if even for 
a few years, until the space is needed 
again for classrooms. 

The Etobicoke Teachers Associa- 
tion recommended that: 

“Local municipal councils and local 
boards of education establish policy 
co-ordinating committees for the 
delivery of people-related services 
in their communities. 
“Rationale: In each area munici- 
pality, duplication of services and 
facilities, in the areas of public 
health, recreation, and education 
particularly, are expensive and 
should be avoided. 
“Whereas the suggested policy co- 
ordinating committees should pro- 
vide for communication, consist- 
ency, and avoidance of duplication, 
they should not be limited to this. 
Facilitation of the sharing of 
physical assets, such as parks, school 
buildings and property, or the costs 
and personnel to operate people- 
related programs on the recom- 
mendation of such committees, is 
encouraged. 

“Programs, services and facilities 

should be regarded as serving the 

entire community, not merely the 
narrow needs of particular segments 
of the community.” 

The boards of education gener- 
ally argue they have made considerable 
progress in this field, particularly in 
the sharing of school space with 
communities, 

One final comment about education 
came from John Martyniuk in his 
brief to the Commission, A young 
student, he said that our educational 
system did little to inform students 
about how local government works or 
to prepare them for active participation 
in community life. 


Health 


The major responsibility for 
financing and policy development for 
the health care system is shared by 
the federal and provincial’ govern- 
ments. The major activity of the 
federal government is the develop- 
ment and support of universal pro- 
grams such as medical care and 
hospital insurance. The province is 
involved directly in the funding and 
provision of health services. 

In 1973-74, approximately 32 
per cent or over $600 million of the 
budget of the Ontario Ministry of 
Health was allocated to Metro which 
has approximately 26 per cent of 
Ontario's population. By 1974-75, 
health costs surpassed education costs 
as the largest item of expenditure in 
the province's budget. There are new 
ceilings on the rate of increase in 
health budgets beyond which the 
province will not share in the costs. 

In addition to provincial expendi- 
tures for health, monies are expended 
by both Metro and the area munici- 
palities. However, they represent a 
much smaller portion of their total 
budgets than is the case at the 
provincial level. 

The provision of health services 
at the local level is divided into public 
health services, institutional services, 
services provided by private health 
practitioners and those provided by 
yoluntary and consumer organizations. 
The delivery of public health services 
traditionally has been the major muni- 
cipal responsibility in the health sector. 
Capital support to hospitals has been 
a secondary responsibility. 


Public health 


Public health is administered by 
special purpose boards of health which 
are appointed by and report to the 
local council. Membership yaries, but 
all boards within Metro have some 
elected representatives and some citi- 
zens appointed by councils. East York 
has a provincial representative on its 
Board of Health. 

The boards’ budgets must be ap- 
proved by their respective councils 
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The activities of boards of health are 
governed largely by provincial legis- 
lation. However, as well as having some 
flexibility as to the kinds of public 
health program offered, local boards 
are free, within certain financial con- 
straints, to experiment with innovative 
approaches to delivering their servi 

The development and administra 
tion of public health programs fall 
under The Public Health Act. The pro- 
vision of certain services is compulsory, 
particularly in the health inspection 
field. Included in these responsibilities 
are pest control, food inspection, emer- 
gency services and the prevention and 
control of infectious diseases. However, 
for the most part, the personal care 
services offered by public health de- 
partments vary, depending upon the 
willingness of local boards of health 
and councils to support them. Discre- 
tionary public health programs include, 
for example, dental programs in 
schools, home visiting for the elderly 
and nutrition services. 


The debate over 
amalgamation 


Within Metro, public health 
boards operate only at the area muni- 
cipality level, although the Medical 
Officers of Health (the chiefs of staff 
for boards of health) have been meet- 
ing together regularly for some time. 
The province has attempted to encour- 
age the establishment of a Metro-wide 
board of health by offering a financial 
incentiye in the form of greatly in- 
creased grants to such a body. How- 
ever, it has not been successful to date 
in its efforts. In its brief the Confedera- 
tion of Resident and Ratepayer Asso- 
ciations said: 

“We oppose vigorously the amalga- 
mation of public health service and 
protest the vicious tactics used by 
the province in order to achieve this 
amalgamation! Again, particular 
areas have very particular needs 
which may change from time to time 
and the local level is able most 
readily to respond and adapt.” 

The Goldenberg Commission 


recommended that a Metropolitan 
Board of Health Officers be established 


and that some inspection services be 
performed on a Metro-wide basis. 
Rather than establishing a new Metro- 
politan department, the Commission 
suggested that the City provide ser- 
vices to the other municipalities on a 
fee-for-service basis. 

The Goldenberg Commission 
foresaw a Metro-wide Board being 
responsible for co-ordinating public 
health policies at the local level and 
advising on health and sanitary inspec- 
tion matters. 

The Goldenberg Commission 
noted the disparity in per capita expen- 
ditures for public health services 
among the area municipalities, which 
in 1963 ranged from 41 cents per 
capita in Long Branch to $5.74 in the 
City of Toronto. Ten years later, in 
1973, the disparity was still significant, 
ranging from a low of $4.40 per capita 
in Scarborough to a high of $9.46 per 
capita in the City of Toronto. 

The amalgamation of public 
health services in Metro has its sup- 
porters. Edmund Peachey wrote in his 
brief: 


“There is a need to revamp the 
present system which has been in 
operation for years. The present 
appointed boards of health could be 
replaced with a central Board having 
liaison both as to finance and policy, 
with the provincial Ministry of 
Health.” 

“The province would like to see the 
local boards of health amalgamated 
into one health unit for the entire 
Metropolitan area with an increased 
grant being held out as an induce- 
ment. This proposal has not received 
the support of the borough councils” 


While the full amalgamation of 
health boards has been strongly op- 
posed by Metro's area municipalities, 
and local boards of health, an Associ: 
tion of Metropolitan Boards of Health 
was established in 1975 to work out 
common problems, 


Should health boards 
be abolished? 


Edmund Peachey also pointed out that: 
“As an indication of government 
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thinking so far as retention of local 
health boards is concerned, a bill 
has been introduced in the Legisla- 
ture for the abolition of the Waterloo 
Board of Health and the transfer of 
its powers to the Waterloo Regional 
Council. This is the first instance 
where this has occurred and should 
serve as a precedent for Metropoli- 
tan Toronto. There is no real reason 
why health should be administered 
by a separate board, particularly 
when its administration is regarded 
as_a department of the munici- 


Tan Rogers, Q.C., also opposed 
the existence of health boards and 
suggested that this function be carried 
out by a committee of council. He 
pointed ont that, while funds for public 
health are provided by the municipal- 
ity, health boards can demand that the 
municipal treasurer pay for any service 
performed or expenses incurred by it 


“The North York local Board of 
Health, according to the Globe and 
Mail of May 15, 1975, ‘discovered’ 
this provision and invoked it to con- 
tinue pre-natal classes which the 
Board of Control had deleted from 
the budget and Council has now 
approved,” 


Health planning 


The Ontario Council of Health 
has conducted a number of studies 
that have included consideration of 
local health services. The report of the 
Health Planning Task Force (The 
Mustard Report) in 1974, recom- 
mended that personal health care ser- 
vices carried out by local boards of 
health be transferred to a new primary 
health care system which would not be 
under the jurisdiction of local govern- 
ment. The report also recommended 
the establishment of District Health 
Councils which would be responsible 
for planning and co-ordination of all 
health services within a local area, 
including hospital services, services of 
private practitioners and so on. This 
recommendation has been put into 
effect in certain areas of the province, 
but not as yet in Metropolitan Toronto 

The New Democratic Party sug- 
gested in its brief that local boards 
of health in Metro be required to set 
up district health councils at the area 
municipality level to co-ordinate health 
care activities in their areas. It argued 
that 


“area municipalities should take 
much more responsibility for the de- 
livery of health services than they 
have today”. 


Tt went on to say: 


“The province's policy of regional- 
izing health units is clearly inappro- 
priate for Metro when its own muni- 
cipalities have as many people as 
Ottawa-Carleton or Hamilton. Cer- 
tainly specialized health services 
such as the downtown teaching hos- 
pitals would need to be co-ordinated 
across Metro, but this does not re- 
quire Metro’s assuming all responsi- 
bility for health care delivery’. 


While the Commission has re- 
ceived numerous briefs calling for 
better local co-ordination of all aspects 
of health care planning and service 
delivery, opinion is divided as to 
whether this ought to be done at the 
Metropolitan or area municipality level. 
What is clear is that such planning 
must be comprehensive and equitable, 
yet sensitive to the special needs of 
individual communities. 

In this regard, the Commission 
has heard from two of the three hos- 
pital councils in Metropolitan Toronto 
whose primary functions are to advise 
on the construction of facilities and co- 
ordinate the activities of institutional 
health services in Metro. 

The Metropolitan Toronto Hospi- 
tal Planning Council suggested that the 


distribution of health services within 
Metro’s boundaries ought to be as- 
sessed and plans and policies adopted 
to equalize access to health services 
This Council argued that health plan- 
ning should be comprehensive; that is, 
it should co-ordinate different types of 
services and organizations rather than 
one aspect of health services such as 
hospitals. It also pointed out in its brief 
that the distinctions between health 
care services and social services have 
become very blurred which necessi- 
tates co-ordination not only within the 
health field but also between health 
bodies and other social agencies. 

The other council, the Hospital 
Council of Metropolitan Toronto, sup- 
ported the retention of separate plan- 
ning bodies for different aspects of 
health service, such as hospital care, 
and suggested that such planning 
could be co-ordinated at the Metro 
level by a District Health Council. It 
warned against introducing rigid pat- 
terns for the delivery of any kind of 
health services, which could in fact 
create inequities and ultimately lead 
to reduced standards of care, increased 
costs of service or both 


Institutional services 


By far the most expensive aspect 
of health services is the provision of 
institutional care through hospitals and 
similar facilities. 

The Metro Toronto hospital sys- 
tem consists of a huge network of 
facilities and services which includes 
more than 4000 physicians, 28 active 
treatment hospitals, 14 specialized hos- 
pital facilities, 7 general and special 
rehabilitation hospitals, 11 hospitals for 
the chronically ill and more than 58 
nursing homes. While these hospitals 
primarily serve the population of Metro 
and the surrounding area, Metro is 
Ontario's major medical centre and one 
of the major medical centres in the 
country, which in some respects puts it 
in a unique situation with respect to 
health care. 

The pattern of municipal support 
for hospitals has varied oyer the past 
few years and is now a small propor- 
tion of total hospital revenues, In 
1973, Metro's capital grants to hospi- 
tals amounted to $832,000. However, 
the more significant hospital expendi- 
tures are for operating costs. Operating 
costs for Metro's hospitals in 1973 were 
over $355 million 

Goldenberg saw hospital grants as 
an appropriate municipal responsibility 
and supported the need for a Metro- 
politan Toronto hospital co-ordinating 
council to maintain an up-to-date an- 
alysis of needs and facilities in health 
services. However, both the Confeder- 
ation of Resident and Ratepayer Asso- 
ciations and the New Democratic Party 
claimed that any such grants should 
be made at the area municipality level. 

The attempts of the three hospital 
planning councils in Metro to rational- 
ize the delivery of hospital services and 
co-ordinate programs for hospital con- 
struction and expansion have not been 
completely successful. To date, there 
still is a significant amount of data re- 
quired before there can be a full under- 
standing of the role and performance of 
the hospital in relationship to the total 
health care field 

A major concern raised in this 
area is that at times hospitals are being 
used for services which could be pro- 
vided elsewhere at considerably less 
cost. For example, many residents of 
Metro who do not haye a family doctor 
tend to go to the hospital for help in the 
eyent of any illness or accident. Simi- 
larly, chronically ill patients often oc- 
cupy active treatment beds because of 
the scarcity and costs of nursing homes. 

The Hospital Council of Metro- 
politan Toronto suggested in its brief 
that while there is a need for some 
community level planning in the hos- 
pital system, hospital services ought to 
be planned and co-ordinated at the 
Metro level 
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It added that liaison with other 
areas outside Metro is important in 
view of the highly specialized health 
care services that tend to be concen- 
trated in Metro but serve a larger 
regional community. 

The Metropolitan Toronto Hospi- 
tal Planning Council claimed that many 
of the problems in this area cannot be 
solved unless hospital planning is 
better co-ordinated with other aspects 
of health care and other social service 
planning. 


Private health services 


Private practitioners’ services are 
the second most expensive part of the 
health network. Most practitioners’ 
Services are covered under the provin- 
cial health insurance program. How- 
ever, some services are either not 
included or only partially included, 
the most important being dentistry 
The services of psychologists, chiropo- 
dists, remedial gymnasts and remedial 
masseurs are excluded. In addition, the 
services of physiotherapists, chiroprac- 
tors and optometrists in private practice 
are not always fully covered. 


Voluntary health 
services 


The voluntary sector in the health 
field) isirelatively insignihcantiin terms 
of expenditure, but it does play an im- 
portant role in the provision of special 
services, health research and the de- 
velopment of innovative services. 

This sector includes such organi- 
zations as the Canadian National Insti- 
tute for the Blind, the Canadian Hear- 
ing Society and the Canadian Cancer 
Society to name a few. While these 
agencies receive some government 
funding, a substantial portion of their 
revenues is raised from private sources. 

Municipalities are empowered to 
give grants to organizations serving the 
interests of the community. While most 
of these grants are for cultural activi- 
ties, in 1973, for example, the City of 
Toronto granted $21,369 to five organ- 
izations operating primarily in the 
health field. 

Neighbourhood groups are be- 
coming interested and involved in the 
provision of health services. The devel- 
opment of community health centres, 
particularly in the older parts of the 
City of Toronto, reflects this trend. The 
City currently is studying the integra- 
tion of the delivery of all neighbour- 
hood services including health, 


Social 
welfare 


Within the social welfare system, 
the federal government provides the 
largest portion of the funding to the 
provinces through transfer payments 
under the Canada Assistance Plan, and 
to individuals through the Canada Pen- 
sion Plan, Old Age Security, Family 
and Youth Allowances and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. 

The province's role involyes trans- 
fer payments to municipalities, and 
payments to individuals through the 
Guaranteed Annual Income Supple- 
ment Program (GAINS), Workmen's 
Compensation and the Family Benefits 
Program. The Ontario Ministry of 
Community and Social Services is re- 
sponsible for the majority of provincial 
social welfare programs. In its relation- 
ship with the social welfare administra- 
tions of local governments, the Ministry 
is both a regulator and a direct service 
agent. It also provides grants to agen- 
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cies and organizations in the voluntary 
sector. 


With the introduction of Metro 
government in 1953, social services, o1 
‘welfare’ as it was commonly know 
remained with the area municipalities. 
Most area municipalities had few de- 
mands then for such services, primarily 
because of the socio-economic compo- 
sition of their residential populations 
and the relative economic prosperity of 
that time. For the City of Toronto how- 
ever, it was a different story. Its welfare 
budget grew rapidly during the reces- 
sion years of 1958-63 


During this period, the province 
made certain unconditional grants 
available to municipalities to assist 
with social welfare programs. In Metro, 
this per capita grant went to Metro 
Council, which in turn allocated it on 
the basis of population among the area 
municipalities. Naturally, this proved 
inequitable for the City of Toronto, 
which bore the greatest load for wel- 
fare servi For example, per capita 
costs for public welfare in 1963 ranged 
from 91 cents in Leaside to $19.34 in 
the City of Toronto. 


Paul Smith 


It was, in part, the problems that 
arose out of the handling of these 
funds, along with the growing concern 
that there should be a more equitable 
sharing of the cost burden for welfare, 
that Ied to the amalgamation of social 
services under the Metro government 
in 1967, following the report of the 
Goldenberg Commission 

Mr. Goldenberg stopped short of 
recommending total amalgamation of 
welfare services. However, he recog- 
nized the problems and recommended 
consolidation of the then 13 mu 
palities in Metro into 4,each of which 
could then provide both health and 
social services on a more equitable 
basis. His rationale is interesting: 


“While it is generally agreed that 
the personal seryices directly affect- 
ing the individual citizen require a 
local unit of administration, it is also 
agreed that such unit must be ade- 
quate for the purpose. Small auton- 
omous units with limited resources, 
like some of the area municipalities, 
cannot provide the range of services 
which should be available under 
modern health and welfare pro- 
grammes, and the services which 
they do make available are not satis- 
factory. A consolidation of some of 
the municipalities, by enlarging the 
areas of service and spreading the 
costs, would lead to more equality 
in standards and in the range of 
welfare services proyided in the 
Metro area.” 


As a result of the province's re- 
sponse to the Goldenberg report, the 
Metro Department of Social Services 
officially came into being on January 
1, 1967, as part of the restructuring of 
the Metro government. 


Metro’s department 
of social services 


The Social Services Department is 
headed by a Commissioner of Social 
Services who reports to the Social Sery- 
ices and Housing Committee of Metro- 
politan Council. The committee is 
composed of seven Council members 
and the Metropolitan Chairman. In 
1973, the Department's expenditures 
represented 26.5 per cent of Metro's 
gross expenditures and comprised its 
largest single expenditure. Roughly 52 
per cent of the costs were recover- 
able from senior levels of government 
through transfer payments. 

Over the last decade, the number 
of permanent social welfare staff in 
Metro has increased more than five- 
fold. Similarly, from 1963-1973 ex- 
penditures for social services rose from 
$20.9 million or $12.69 per capita to 
$80.7 million or $38.46 per capita. 

Costs in this area continue to esca- 
late rapidly, The department's 1975 
estimates of gross expenditures (ex- 
cluding housing) are $115 million. Of 
course, many new programs have been 
introduced, particularly with respect to 
services to the elderly and day care 
programs for children of working 
parents. A pilot program recently an- 
nounced will provide special cash sup- 
plements to fully employed people still 
suffering financial hardship, and in 
some cases earning less than they might 
receive if they were on General Wel- 
fare Assistance. 

The report of the Task Force on 
Community and Social Services in 1974 

(the Hanson Report), reviewed the 
allocation of responsibilities in the 
social welfare field between the pro- 
vincial and municipal governments. It 
recommended that the province con- 
sider greater delegation of responsi- 
bility for all social service programs to 
responsible regional or metropolitan 
governments. This aspect of the re- 
port's recommendations is still under 
consideration by the province. 


The role of the area municipali- 
ties in providing social services has 
been minimal since the transfer of 
social service responsibilities to the 
Metro level. However, the background 
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information and expertise required to 
establish a neighbourhood _ services 
policy which is directed towards the 
integrated and rational delivery of all 
human seryices at a neighbourhood 
level is now being assembled by the 
City of Toronto. 

Many of those who submitted 
briefs to the Commission recommended 
that the major responsibility for the 
delivery of social welfare services be 
returned to the area municipalities. 
The Thorncliffe Park Community Or- 
Ganization suggested in its brief that 
it is extremely difficult to realize econ- 
omies of scale in the provision of 
human services and that the usual 
arguments for amalgamation are not 
applicable to this field. This view is 
supported in the Novick paper on 
Human Services which states that “the 
human services are characterized by 
the intricate range of interaction that 
occurs between provider and user, 
Problems do not tend to present them- 
selyes in standardized form so that 
uniform responses can be predicted.” 

Others who favour the return of 
social service delivery to the area muni- 
cipalities include the New Democratic 
Party, the Toronto Island Residents’ 
Association and the Communist Party 
of Canada. Their views are shared by 
the Confederation of Resident and 
Ratepayer Associations and were sum- 
med up in its brief: 


“This is a sensitive area, since costs 
to each municipality haye in fact 
been reduced since Metro took over 
responsibility for social services in 
1967. We believe, however, that in- 
come maintenance should be the 
sole responsibility of the provincial 
government, so that both costs and 
benefits can be equalized for all 
people in Ontario. The administra- 
tion of benefits, however, should 
be the responsibility of the area 
municipalities. Other social services 
(e.g. day care, information services, 
senior citizens, child care and a host 
of others) should also be returned 
to the area municipalities on the 
principle that such services must 
be fully accountable to the con- 
sumers, and must be able to respond 
with extraordinary sensitivity to the 
particular needs of particular groups, 
often in very particular areas of 
neighbourhoods 

“Provincial guidelines, of course, 
need to be set; but, within these 
guidelines, the area municipalities 
should have considerable freedom 
to respond to special needs.” 


From the presentations received, 
it is not altogether clear whether these: 
groups support a Metro role in setting 
standards and ensuring equal access to 
social services for all Metro residents. 

Another major concern in the so- 
cial policy area apart from the lack of 
co-ordination among those planning 
and delivering social services, is the 
lack of influence this whole sector has 
on planning for the community. Many 
of those appearing before the Commis- 
sion felt that social concerns were not 
given adequate consideration in the 
planning of housing and transportation. 


Peter Loebel in his brief suggested 
that direct citizen involvement in 
neighbourhood planning would help to 
alleviate this problem. 


The voluntary sector 


The voluntary sector has tradi- 
tionally played a major role in the pro- 
vision of social services, as have private 
social planning councils, such as the 
three now existing in the Metro area. 
The consultants who prepared the 
Commission's background report on 
Social Policy noted the increasing in- 
volyement of the general public and 
recipients of services in the total social 
welfare system, with respect to both 
policy development and service de- 
livery. While the trend toward better 
co-ordination of services may require 
the transfer of authority and the loss of 
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power for some agencies or levels of 
government, or accountability to more 
than one body, it is being given serious 


attention by many of those involved in 
the system. 
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dren’s Aid Societies 


There are two Children’s Aid 
Societies in Metro. According to the 
background report, Social Policy in 
Metropolitan Toronto, changing social 
trends have affected their role, organi- 
zation and services. Current concerns 
relate to whether the Children’s Aid 
Societies ought to continue to be 
autonomous or whether the possibili- 
ties of amalgamating the two organi- 
zations, centralizing children's protec- 
tion services at the Metro level or 
transferring these responsibilities to the 
province ought to be considered. 


Recreation 


Recreation is characterized by a 
wide range of public and private sector 
involvement. While the federal govern- 
ment is inyolyed in the provision of 
national parks and projects such as 
Harbourfront, assistance to provincial 
fitness and sport programs and so on, 
the primary responsibility is at the pro- 
vincial level. The province provides 
direct assistance to local programs 
through the Ministry of Culture and 
Recreation and administers legislation 
supporting community recreation 
centres. In addition, the province owns 
some recreational facilities in Metro, 
such as the Ontario Science Centre, 
Ontario Place, the Royal Ontario Mu- 
seum and the Art Gallery of Ontario. 
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MECREATION 


An attempt to co-ordinate planning for 
tourism and outdoor recreation has 
resulted in the creation of an inter- 
departmental committee that has 
undertaken a major provincial Tourism 
and Outdoor Recreation Planning 
Study (TORPS) 


The role and function of the 
Metropolitan Toronto and Region Gon- 
servation Authority, as well as its re- 
lationship to Metro government and a 
wide variety of other provincial and 
local committees, indicate it plays an 
important role in the provision of parks 
for Metro residents. As the Authority 
pointed out in its brief: 


“The established policy of the Au- 
thority is that lands acquired for 
water conservation purposes may be 
used for open space and recreation 
facilities, provided there is no inter- 
ference with the ability of the valley 
system to pass flood flows. One of 
the resulting programs has been 
the conservation areas program. 
This system of conservation areas 
will continue to expand as additional 
lands and reservoir areas become 
available under the Plan for Flood 
Control and Water Conservation. 


“In addition to the conservation 
areas program, the Authority has en- 
tered into an agreement with The 
Municipality of Metropolitan To- 
ronto, whereby lands acquired for 
flood control and other conservation 
purposes, within’the bounds of the 
Metropolitan Corporation, are de- 
veloped, operated and maintained 
by the Metropolitan Parks Depart- 
ment for recreation purposes. The 
Authority retains title to these lands 
and the Metropolitan Corporation 
submits all development plans to the 
Authority for approval. Since 1957, 
approximately 5750 acres of valley 
lands have been acquired and tumed 
over to Metropolitan Toronto for 
park development. 


“This system of conseryation areas 
has provided the setting for the 
Authority's outdoor and conservation 
education programs. These pro- 
grams are offered in most con- 
servation areas to school children, 
youth organizations, adult and fam- 
ily groups. All lands and projects of 
the Authority are in fact considered 
an educational tool. 


“The outdoor and conservation edu- 
cation program is only part of 
the Authority's Information and 
Education Program that has been 
developed to encourage public un- 
derstanding and support for the 
Authority's. work. 


“The Historical Sites Program has 
also resulted indirectly from the 
acquisition of lands by the Author- 
ity. The program has been carried 
out to preserve and develop those 
things of historical and cultural 
yalue, important to the heritage of 
Ontario. The principal component 
of this program has been the de- 
velopment and operation of Black 
Creek Pioneer Village.” 


It is important to point out that 
many of the recreational facilities used 
by Metro residents are outside Metro's 
boundaries; therefore, statistics re- 
lating to recreational facilities in Metro 
only are in some respects misleading. 
For example, facilities such as the 
McMichael Canadian Collection of Art 
and the Niagara Escarpment lands are 
extensively used by Metro residents. 

Within Metro, both the Metro 
government and the area municipali- 
ties have responsibilities for parks and 
recreation. All have parks departments 
or parks and recreation departments. 

The Metropolitan Parks Depart- 
ment was established in 1 and the 
Toronto Islands were conveyed to 
Metro the next year. The department 
now operates 42 regional parks cover- 
ing 5,322 acres. It also operates 5,750 
acres of open space for the Metro- 
politan Toronto and Region Conserva- 
tion Authority 


UPDATE 


The Metro Parks Department 
has emphasized the development of 
parkland primarily for passive use. It 
has the responsibility for all regional 
parks including the major ravines, the 
waterfront (excluding the central 
waterfront), and the Toronto Islands. 
It also operates public golf courses. 
Several submissions to the Commission 
were critical of Metro's decision to 
remove housing on the Toronto Islands 
to expand its open space there, and 
argued that it has not adequately justi- 
fied the need for this additional space. 


The Metro Parks Department 
reports to a Parks and Recreation Com- 
mittee of Council. This Committee also 
reports to Council on the operations 
of recreational agencies such as the 
Canadian National Exhibition Associa- 
tion, the Metropolitan Toronto Zoolog- 
ical Society, the Metropolitan Toronto 
and Region Conservation Authority 
and the Civic Garden Centre. 


Briefs from the New Democratic 
Party, Dennis Prinold and the Confed- 
eration of Resident and  Ratepayer 
Associations recommended that the 
ownership and operation of Metro 
parks be retumed to the area munici- 
palities so that programs could be de- 
signed for the people living near them 
who they say use these facilities most. 
The Confederation of Resident and 
Ratepayer Associations also suggested 
that costs of developing new regional 
parks within Metro itself (e.g. the 
waterfront or the Don Valley) should 
probably be shared by all the area 
municipalities equally, with appro- 
priate federal or provincial assistance. 


1 municipalities have parks 
ion departments which re- 
port to their councils, usually through 
parks and recreation committees. In 
some municipalities, citizens are deeply 
involved in many aspects of recreation 
planning and programming: 


Insofar as recreational facilities 
are concerned, the area municipalities 
have concentrated on those for active 
recreational use. They are responsible 
for neighbourhood parks and play- 
grounds, community centres and swim- 
ming pools. In addition, they assume 
the full responsibility for the develop- 
ment of local recreational programs. 
For example, over the winter of 1974- 
75, the City of Toronto offered 95 
different recreation programs through 
its Parks and Recreation Department. 
The Departments of all of the area 
municipalities have comparable recrea- 
tion programs, ranging from cultural 
activities to sports, which haye been 
tailored to meet the needs and wishes 
of area residents. 

The area municipalities own a 
total of 6,140 acres of parks and park- 
land varying from less than one acre 
each to the largest, High Park, in the 
City of Toronto, with 398 acres. 

The following table indicates the 
amount of parkland provided by each 
of the area municipalities and indicates 
the acreage of parkland per thousand 
population. 


‘ast York 
Etobicoke 
North York 
Scarborough 
Toronto 
York 


waterfront plan. Metro Toronto pro- 
vides 90 per cent of the total municipal 
contributions to the Authority, or 39 
per cent of the Authority's total ex- 
penditures, which were approximately 
$20 million in 1974. The remainder is 
made up of operating revenues, pro- 
vincial grants and contributions from 
other municipalities. 

Several municipalities are now 
working to develop new forms of inter- 
action between the public and their 
parks and recreation departments. In 
addition, many local recreation depart- 
ments are involved in promoting the 
community use of schools and improv- 
ing relationships with local boards of 
education. 


Public 
libraries 


Public libraries remained a locally 
provided service even after Metro- 
politan government was introduced, 
although the boroughs varied widely in 
their local support of libraries and in 
library utilization. 

In 1958 an amendment to The 
Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto 
Act empowered Metro Council to make 
grants for capital and current expendi- 
tures to any area library board that 
provided library services to any other 
municipality. 

The Goldenberg Report supported 
the formation of a Metro Public Library 
Board, a concept first recommended in 
1960 in a report prepared by Dr. Ralph 
Shaw for Metro Council and endorsed 
by a Special Committee on Library 
Services appointed by the Metropolitan 
Council in 1962 to review and report 
on the Shaw Report. 

The Metropolitan Toronto Library 
Board came into operation in 1967. It 
is a regional library board with the 
responsib: for co-ordinating library 
services within the Metropolitan area 
and providing central library and refer- 
ence services for the total area 

Members of the Metro Library 
Board include representatives ap- 
pointed by the councils of each area 
municipality, the Metro Chairman, and 
representatives from each of the two 
Metro-wide school boards. 

Local boards continue to operate 
most libraries in Metro. Under Part I 
of The Public Libraries Act, their 
mandate is as follows. “Every board 
shall endeavour to provide in co- 
operation with other boards a compre- 
hensive efficient library service. They 
must operate a main library and may 
operate a variety of other programs 
they consider necessary.” Local library 
boards have representatives appointed 
by both the local council and the 
board of education, and are composed 
primarily of citizens and usually the 
mayor or his delegate. Their budgets 
are subject to the approval of the local 
council. 


TOTAL ACRES: 
ACRES OF | OF PARKLAND 
LOCAL PER THOUSAND 
PARKLAND PEOPLE 
PER THOUSAND 


INCLUDING 
METRO PARI 


Per capita expenditures for parks 
and recreation in 1973 ranged from 
$15.35 in East York to $25.95 in 
Etobicoke. The total of the area muni- 
budgets for parks and recrea- 
tion in 1973 was $40.6 million; Metro's 
budget of $8.2 million (or $3.94 per 
capita) can be added to this figure to 
obtain a total of $48.8 million for local 
expenditures on parks in Metro. 

In addition to the $8.2 million, 
Metro also spends money on recreation 
through the Conservation Authority as 
part of the latter's flood control pro- 
gram, conservation area program and 


A review in library financing in 
Metro indicates that the major portion 
of funding for library services comes 
from the local tax levy which, in 1973, 
accounted for an average 82 per cent 
of operating expenditures and 100 per 
cent of capital requirements. 

According to the background 
report on Social Policy prepared for 
the Commission, there are still prob- 
lems with respect to planning and 
co-operation between the Metro and 
local library services, as the emphasis 
at the Metro level to date has been 
primarily operational and oriented| to 


establishing central facilities for area- 
wide use. The increased participation 
offeitizens an) library affairs) and! the 
need to ensure that services are pro- 
vided equitably to all parts of the com- 
munity are the other major areas of 
concern. 


f in, consistent with their view 
that local government in Metro should 
be decentralized, the New Democratic 
Party and the Confederation of Resi- 
dent and Ratepayer Associations sug- 
gested that the Metro Library Board 
Was not needed. They suggested that 
the Central Reference Library could 
become the responsibility of the City 
of Toronto since it is located in the 
City, and that the costs could be pro- 
rated among the municipalities of the 
whole greater Toronto urban region 
The East York Public Library 
Board argued in its brief that the 
present two-tier system is the best 
system to meet Metro's library needs 
At the opposite end of the spec- 
trum, Eric Bow wrote: 
“Competition among the library 
boards of the area municipalities is 
hurting library service. The libraries 
of Metropolitan Toronto spend over 
$25 million a year; if this money is 
to be spent wisely, co-ordination and 
region-wide planning are necessary. 
I believe the Metropolitan Toronto 
Library Board should have power, 
(a) to require each library board 
within the Metropolitan area to pre- 
pare and submit to the Library 
Board, from time to time as the 
Library Board’ may prescribe, its 


proposals and recommendations with 
respect to the provision of adequate 
library service within its jurisdiction 
and the estimated cost thereof; (b) 
to review and consolidate all such 
proposals, in consultation with the 
library boards of the area munici- 
palities and the Metropolitan Coun- 
cil, and to prepare and revise from 
time to time a composite proposal 
on the recommendations of the 
Library Board for the provision of 
adequate library service for the 
Metropolitan Area as a whole; (c) 
to submit to the Metropolitan 
Council from time to time the com- 
posite proposal referred to above, 
together with all relevant informa- 
tion with respect thereto; (d) to 
review and to determine, in con- 
sultation with the library boards of 
the area municipalities where branch 
libraries will be located and the 
services to be offered by these 
branch libraries. Maybe with the 
above provisions you would not get 
a situation where a Chinese collec- 
tion is placed in the Danforth branch 
when most of the Chinese com- 
munity resides west of University 
Avenue and where the Toronto Pub- 
lic Libraries are planning a resource 
centre only a short distance from a 
North York Public Library resource 
centre and on a direct line with the 
new Metropolitan Toronto Refer- 
ence Library.” 


To date, no common view as to 
the best system for providing library 
services in Metro has emerged. 
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Citizen Participation 


Many of those who presented 
briefs at the Commission's summer 
hearings made reference to the lack 
of accessibility, accountability and re- 
sponsiveness on the part of local goy- 
ernment in Metro, particularly with 
respect to the Metropolitan level. 
There appeared to be an uneasiness 
about big government in general. A 
number of people suggested that more 
opportunities for citizen participation 
ought to be provided. 

While virtually everyone seems to 
be in favour of citizen participation, 
there is no common understanding of 
what the term means. The numerous 
suggestions made to the Commission 
to make local government more parti- 
cipatory reflect the different percep- 
tions people have, 

Citizen participation is an all- 
embracing kind of term. It has been 
used to define programs which range 
from those which simply provide in- 
formation to the public to those which 
permit direct citizen control, 

There are a variety of ways in 
which one can participate in local 
government. Among them are voting, 
contacting one’s elected representative, 
joining a lobby group, appearing as a 
delegation before a council committee, 
appealing a municipal decision, join- 
ing a study group, sitting on non- 
elected government bodies such as 
planning or public health boards, 
taking part in a task force such as the 
Core Area Task Force or sitting on an 
advisory body such as the Metroplan 
Advisory Committee. 

OF interest to the Commission is 
the level of participation in local goy- 
ernment that most Metro residents 
want, how it might be achieved, how 
it would affect the quality of decision 
making, what benefits it would pro- 
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vide, how much it would cost in terms 
of both time and money and whether 
or not the people of Metro would be 
willing to pay for it. 

From the briefs submitted earlier 
this year, three viewpoints emerge. 

There are those who believe that 
we elect people to lead us and that we 
should give them the support, assist- 
ance and power they need to carry out 
this role. They argue that elected rep- 
Tesentatives who do not fulfil their 
obligations to their constituents do not 
remain in office. 

Still others believe that while de- 
cisions should be made by elected 
Tepresentatives, the role of these rep- 
resentatives is to carry forward the 
views of their constituents on all issues 
rather than to make independent judg- 
ments of their own. 

Supporters of both of these points 
of view suggest that we might have 
better local government in Metro if we 
teduced the workload of our elected 
representatives. They suggest that the 
size of the population they represent 
should be reduced; that they should be 
given research staff to help them 
study the many reports with which 
they must deal; and that they should 
be given sufficient remuneration to live 
well without any other sources of in- 
come. Finally, they suggest that direct 
election to Metro Council would eli- 
minate the situation whereby council- 
lors sit on two councils and do not have 
the time to give adequate attention to 
both. 

Some of those who support the 
second view suggest that neighbour- 
hood advisory councils ought to be set 
up to facilitate direct communication 
between elected representatives and 
their constituents. While they suggest 
that these councils be voluntary, they 


argue that they should be given official 
recognition and haye access to civic 
staff for any assistance they might 
need. 

A third group argues that govem- 
ments in general, including elected 
representatives, appointed officials and 
senior bureaucrats have altogether too 
much power and that the concentration 
of power should be avoided. They say 
that all decisions affecting our day-to- 
day lives should be made at the lowest 
possible level. That is to say, neigh- 
bourhoods should run neighbourhoods 
and municipalities should run munici- 
palities. This was the view most com- 
monly expressed to the Commission. 
However, while there was some agree- 
ment on this basic approach, there 
were few concrete suggestions from 
the public as to how it might be im- 
plemented. 

A number of individuals and 
groups suggested the creation of neigh- 
bourhood units of government but no 
one specified what exactly these units 
of government would do. Nonetheless, 
they were clearly seen as bodies that 
would make decisions on neighbour- 
hood issues and services. No one indi- 
cated how much such units might cost, 
although it would be difficult to do so 
without defining their structure, their 
powers and the resources to be made 
available to them. 

What is perhaps the most critical 
question is how one defines a neigh- 
bourhood issue. Metro residents appear 
to be very divided on this question or, 
if not divided, tend to redefine the term 
depending on whose neighbourhood is 
involved. Consider the closing off of 
some residential streets to through 
traffic, the construction or conversion 
of housing units to exclude children, 
the efforts of upper and middle income 


groups to block the construction of 
public housing for needy families in 
or near their neighbourhoods. Are these 
neighbourhood issues? If yes, where, 
for example, does the traffic go? Cer- 
tainly not all Metro residents have 
equal access to transit nor can many 
always afford the area in which they 
would prefer to live. Where do fami- 
lies live? Where do we build public 
housing? Not one new unit for low- 
income families has been built in Metro 
since 1973. On the other hand, if these 
are Metropolitan or regional concems, 
how can a neighbourhood protect itself 
from the actions of the more powerful? 


Given the concern about the size, 
complexity and cost of moder govern- 
ment, can we consider adding new 
units of government without eliminat- 
ing others? Institutions do not self- 
destruct easily. The Commission has 
not received one submission from a 
government body suggesting that it 
has outlived its usefulness and ought 
to be phased out of existence. What is 
perhaps surprising is that very few in- 
dividuals or groups outside government 
have suggested doing so either. 


These are just some of the dilem- 
mas facing the Commission with re- 
spect to citizen participation. It is 
clearly not a separate area of study. 
Rather, it touches on virtually every 
aspect of the Commission's work 


It is recognized that new local 
government structures will not in them- 
selves change the attitudes and values 
of those involved in the system. The 
question, howeyer, is whether there are 
aspects of the present structure of 
Metropolitan Toronto which hamper 
the achievement of an appropriate 
level of citizen participation in local 
decision-making. 


Les Baxter 


Public Hearings of The Royal Commission 
on Metropolitan Toronto 


Fall Schedule 


Wednesday, October 8, 1975 — 2:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


North York Inter-Agency Council 


Family Service Association of Metropolitan Toronto 


Toronto Hydro Electric Commission 
Ontario Motor League 


Tuesday, October 14, 1975 — 10:00 a.m. to 12:00 p.m. 


North York Board of Health 
Metro District Council, 
Canadian Union of Public Employees 
Town of Pickering 
Irving Paisley 


Tuesday, October 21, 1975 — 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 


Alderman David Smith (City of Toronto) 
Clarence C. Downey 

Horace Brown 

Scarborough Public Utilities Commission 
Etobicoke Board of Health 


Wednesday, October 29, 1975 — 10:00 a.m, to 4:00 p.m. 


Toronto Real Estate Board 

Metropolitan Toronto Y.M.C.A. 

Noelle De Wolfe 

Toronto Redevelopment Advisory Council 
Etobicoke Social Planning Council 


Monday, November 3, 1975 — 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 


Town of Ajax 

York Board of Education 

York County Board of Education 
Etobicoke Public Library Board 
Etobicoke Board of Education 
Scarborough Board of Health 


Tuesday, November 4, 1975 — 10:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. 


North York Public Library Board 
Metropolitan Toronto Separate School Board 
Ontario Arts Council 

The Town of Markham 

Rosebank Residents Association 


Wednesday, November 5, 1975 — 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Borough of North York 
Dr, Eugene Faludi 
The Parking Authority of Toronto 
Alderman Colin Vaughan (City of Toronto) 
Controller Bruce Sinclair (Borough of Etobicoke) 


Wednesday, November 12, 1975 — 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m, 
Metropolitan Toronto Board of Trade 
Toronto Parking Operators Association 
City Parking Canada Ltd. 
Bedford Park Residents Association 
Thomas Wilson P.Eng. 
Forest Hill Residents Association 


Monday, December 8, 1975 — 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Borough of East York 
Metropolitan Toronto Library Board 
Ontario Teachers Federation 
Marlene Mocciola 
Regional Municipality of York 


Wednesday, December 10, 1975 — 10:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Borough of York 
City of Mississauga 
Children’s Aid Society of Metropolitan Toronto 
Urban Development Institute 
Karl Mallette 
Thursday, December 11, 1975 — 2:00 p.m. 
Borough of Etobicoke 
Thursday, December 18, 1975 — 2:00 p.m. 
Borough of Searhorough 
Friday, December 19, 1975 — 10:00 a.m, to 12:00 poo. 
Toronto Historical Board 
Township of King 
Toronto Board of Health 
Alderman Anne Johnston (City of Toronto) 


All hearings are held in the North Auditorium of the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education at 
252 Bloor St. West. 


A few days will be set aside in late January, 1976, to provide a final opportunity for members of the 
public to appear before the Commission. In addition, anyone wishing to question, challenge or rebut 


statements made in previous submissions may do so at that time. However, all hearings must be 
scheduled in advance. 
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